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y Opera, Na te MS JUI us | 
The organization: will be- the 

"assocjation's official volunteer group, | 

ehurtered {0 develop fundraising, 


: patron garighment,. education and 
community outreach pr ograins. 
ene. Holanàan ob the. opera - 


association's weard. et. Aireerors vill 
head the unit, 

РОГА Flutist Gay "dp tm 
will play a concert and lecture on the 
healing power.af music at the Lin- 
ofield-Good Samaritan. School of. 
Nursing this weekend, The. concert 
у Же ia р, и. Saturday Admission 
a: $5. і 
«Workshops will be б riday ali p. т, 
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‘Frank Inn and his dog, Benji ‘practice a уан onthe Astoria set of ‘Benji the Hunted. M 


Benj i uc trainer set to retire 


‘She folowing i is а list of dite 


| events in northwest Oregon of Suc ial Sunday at 130 a. , and Monday at 
as ] m і n g e ne is 1 n Asto ri а (CC interest to Acgua readers, B dup. e D ea HA 
E Por turier detail ‘all учн, ok д 
| {musie — N ana 8) n M M 
ASTORIA (AP) — ‘Nowadays. when ‘acting | d » sitting in a chair did wearing my hat Mitt herum i wr meme m Nightclub perfor dances In n aac 
-eoach Frank Inn needs а new screen star, he looks | But when I am sitting with Benji at my side C PORTLAND= ‘Violinist ирде include: - d 


Oliveira will Juin thë Oregon Sym 
phony Orehestra’ for! performances 
 fSurulay through 'uesday-at Schnitzer? — 
Wall, curtain timet p, m. exce pl. 1\40 
e m. Sunday. ^ 

Oliveira will play the alder: -heard 
violin более! hy American € om poder | 
милце! Harber, 

An added (cuture will ba à solo - 
performance by the orchestra's | 


апі people say, ‘Can I pet him?” I puff up with 
| pride Mo Үн HM 

Inn also finds inspiration | ina lifetime of adven- 
' tures more plentiful than the plots of all of the films - 
- his critters have made. By his own admission, Inn - 
has been a hobo, a bum, farmer’s helper, fireman 
оп an oil tanker, stable boy, cow milker, circus . 
hand, professional: checkers player, cowboy, rodeo ` 

| clown and ‘‘teller of tall tales." — . 
Inn found a job as a laborer.at MGM studios, 


ALO: Callahan’ " 41650. gw Canyon 
| ipad, оп Monday, Cool’ Hnc 

UM t Muteher's Hiistro,- Alpha, the 
Misfits through “Saturday and Bill 
Suepe and Ae. AKooltones Tuesday 5 
AMireugh Oct. И, oo 
M Pugifie University Oct. 1, Cale?" 
Walker bud the Conqueror. 

The Greenwoud: emn ‘Aprough 
“Saturday, and a pay ihrough feb 


for intelligence, personality, and the right- beige ` 
7. hair coloring. i 

- Over five decades, Inn has coaxed memorable ` 
performances out of the greats: Arnold the pig. 
Asta. Lassie. Daisy the dog. — А 
з At the dusk of his animal-training career, PLE is: 
_ working on a collection of poems about his life, phi- ` 
. losophies and observations. A sort of autobiography | 
in rhyme. | : 
Seventy years and 300-plus ‘pounds forced Inn | 


"^ 


. into more of a spectator's role during filming of the | “and one day watched a professional trainer having principal bassounist, Mark ISubanks. 1, Dare, 
movie, “Benji the Hunted,” the fourth motion pic- ene getting his dog to obey. — He will play Mozart's s concerto Jor At fiel. & n v aw f оо, 
. ture starring the sandy-haired mongrel that cur- | I guess I sort of snickered because he turned шон. | AE ee i Fisher, EE UNE 

«rently is his star pupil. . |to me and said, ‘You think you can do better?” ” “Buhanky. is wellknown im tha, HEN ALS eee 


PAS ТОНА The. Or egon “Dixieland р 
а will hit Astoria, beaside andi 
О Gearhart Prida liry | иаа 
: ба. iine i" M id UE 

, Paurteen dixieland handy will play 
al various places in thy threa coms: 
munities, | exchanging performing. | 


Inn said. Inn replied that he could and backed up Noriliwgst as a jazz player on bassoon | 


and an saxophone since his LAA debul : 

üt the Јах Quarry in наці with, 
the Ше Wled Tria, 09 t ad 
-Oliveirp, Aha first American 
Violinist ta win the Gold Medal at the 
''ehaikaysky Competition iu Moscow, 


. Mulberry Square Productions, of Dallas, Texas, | 
wrapped up shooting for the $3.4 million production ` 
e Saturday at “Youngs River Falls, ‘Southeast: af stos: East, ‘hited: Inn asan assistant, 
ria. 
: inh left most of the animal handling work to his 
. wife of 40 years, Juanita, and to his assistant train- 
er, Brian Renfro. + =: a 


in the original “Тып Man" bicis. He then мн 
Rennie Renfro — Brian’s father — train Daisy and 
the pups in thé original “Blondie” pictures and 
' worked on the movie “National Velvet" with then. 


T 
pur бс 


writ : А | 
“dow yl i, time, ыг at 15-year-old Elizabeth Taylor. He worked 13 years a» a proponent of сипешрогагу — spots during the three days. is 
]unch breaks. for Rudd Weatherwax, working with Lassie, and ачы. Не Has Chosen (he Barbar Bandy. { frum Portland, Seattle, 
“Is going to be corny, but that's the way it then opened his own business. міц concerto, which is classical in California and Oregon and- 


pa We ADR Cee Pa In hex ture, 
Call 22 | у lor ticket пог mation. 
рон" Г LAND: —UFC MURIS le 
aver will be guest »oloist. with the 
Weat Coast Chamber Orchestra 
(00 sSAuulay at 4 pans ab First Methodist 
to Church, SW Liu Avenue and def 
ШИК Street, 
The pipe organ and orchestra, à 
г combination rarely heard in Portland, 
Dess wall i play. cagleclious: bys Mandel; 


" Washington € vastal cities will play. с 
In Portland, tickets are Ava able at 
Hl doe неген ЕИ 
POR'TL AND-—J ean : Недра, 
Scotland's foremost singer obo 
traditional È 'eltie music, will perforin 7 
Oct. 2h gt t p.m, at the. Northwest 
Service Center, 919 NW Diveret St. 
The. concert ds. sponsored. by. the 
World Мише Foundation and- the 


Inn's credits read like а ‘“Who’s Who” of ani- 
inal stardom. His 40-plus PATSY awards, given to 
the ‘Чор animal stars of the year” by the American 
‘Human Association, date back to Cleo the cat on 

“People’s Choice” and усас, іп “Bell, Book 
and кшш "igi 


asa ‘Sian zn o ЕЛЫЙ ree Lagi 


s," Inn warned as he launched into verse... ~ 

[s Aging and the isolation it brings from the wok a 
he loves dominate his poetry, but Inn rejects self- 

Ор. In a poem honoring the “Benji the Nest 
„crew, Inn explained: . с 

ion acsi. feel 30, useless wherever. I ám at, 


инанды 
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а and $2 for Reed students. 
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at the Arlene Schnitzer Concert - Tickets à are $16 plus a $1 service | at GL Joe's, the GAZ M С 


Hall, 


Oingo, Boingo will perform at 


Portland. Ticket prices 


charge. They are available at G.I. 


Machine and. the. coliseum box 


Badings and Bach, 


Pickels are available al GI Joe's 


oo repo (ин а АЫ Gd 


8 re x eps Oct. 16, at range from $10 to $50. For. Joe's stores, Everybody's office. | . Call 286-5547 or 235-4597 for tiekel — stores, Musie Millennivin, and Ari 
rry Night. Tickets, $13.50, are tickets and information, call Records, the Galleria Jean Ma- — SIN | i DEUM AME aerea 
ailàb eria Jean Ma- | An өгтаноп, | Hghake Мимо, LN UU A. T 
available at G.L. Joe's stores, (503)228-1353. - . chine and the coliseum bx a ELSEWHERE Ct лыга mat cU de ana аи UA E 
Everybody's Records · and the Van Halen and Bachman- office. me _. The fourth annual Oregon Dix- 
Galleria Jean Machine: - Turner-Overdrive have added a ^^ Singer Steve ‘Winwood: ‘with ieland Jubilee will take place 
A performance by. The Cleve- second concert to their stay in special guest Level 42, performs Friday, Oct. 10 ,through Sunday, . 
land Orchestra as a benefit for Portland. The second show is at 8 p.m. Tuesday, Oct. 28, at Oct. 12, on the north Oregon: 
the Oregon Symphony Orchestra scheduled for 8 p.m. Sunday, Oct. Portland's Memorial Coliseum. Seaside, Gearhart and 
begins : at 8 pn Friday. Oct. 17, 26, at the Memorial Coliseum. Tickets are $17.50, and available Astoria. Е eatured will be 14 
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‘Columbia Crossing | 
10a run Oct. 18 


and concludes at the Astoria Port 


Registration forms for The Great 


| columbia Crossing interstate road Docks. 
{ leat and Entry fee is $10 and includes a long: 
| eren runingand Entry Eus 


| sporting goods stores in the 
iorthwest. 


| to begin at 11 a.m. Saturday, Oct. 18 

‘Runners board buses in Astoria and 
| are transported 4.5 miles across the 
| bridge to Chinook Park for the start 


mostly, 

mile mark. The finish is all downhill 
Albany, OR 
(Linn County) 


Dem 
(in. 21350) 


OCT 9 1986 


Lis кез тани 


tation, shower and towel and enter- 


ment, 


is Friday, 


Oct. 10, 


Deadline 
with a late entry fee of $13. The field 
is limited to 2,500 runners. 
The first three finishers in each age 


will receive a 


‘but runners 


‘group’ prize, | 
Under 12 are not eligible for prizes. 


lor more information, phone 
Nalalie Miles at 325-7711 (days) or 
3230428 (evenings). Registration 


‘obtained by writing tó 


[Dr Jon’s Medicine Show plays at north Oregon Coast Dixieland Jubilee this weekend. 
к i 


Oregon Coast 


DIXIELAND JUBILEE — Jazz 
lovers are invited to the Oregon Dix- 
{eland Jubilee along the northern coast 
al Astoria, Seaside, and Gearhart Fri- 
day Tough Sunday. Fourteen of the 
West Coast’ top traditional jazz bands 
will be performing including Dr, Jon's 
Medicine Show and Jazz Band from 
Albany. During the weekend the Colum- 
bia River Maritime Museum will be 
open and visitors can follow trails of 
early explorers Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark. Tickets available from 
Clatsop County Historical. Society 
13052200. Three days $90; all day 
Saturday $16; Friday or Saturday 
nights $12; Sunday $7.50, Three-day stu- 
dent admission: $7.90. Motel informa: 

1 tion 1-900-452-6740. А 
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Doing business with the outside 
world, as the state's Department of 
Economic Development will tell 

| you, is a matter of give and take. 

‘And give and take is precisel 
what we've done with “Promise 
apparently to the mutual satisfa 
tion of everyone involved. 

Warner Brothers Television, pro- 
ducer of this CBS television movie, 
gave us money and excitement, We 
pave them n hand. 

Many would argue thet the 
chance to see a first class production 
being made up close was, in itself, 
worth the effort. 

Warner Brothers could have been 
burned up at Oregon. It was rainy, 
foggy, sunny, cloudy, cold and warm 

ying times, Just the kind of 

у A tightly controlled film 

can't use. 

i "Luckily, weather is not the main 
reason producers seem to like our 
siate. Invariably, they cite the spirit 
of cooperation and the sense of ex- 
citement our people bring to the re- 
lationsl 

We let Warnet Brothers take over 
Dallas, close off parts of Salem and 
order us about as extras. We hustled 
to provide them food and transpor- 
tation and, even with their abrupt 

y Naya never lost our friendly atti 
tude. 


Part of that, certainly, is just the 
Oregon style. We are also still ena- 
mored of à glamourous but demand. 

| ing industry that has been wearing 

| Gut Из welcome in its home state of 
California, 

Tn Portland, where the Home Box 
Office film "The Last Innocent 
Мап" started production last week, 
the filmmakers got free use of two 
Malthomah County Courth 
courtrooms for two weeks. Other- 
wise, according to the producers, 
‘thoy wouldn't have come here, 

Tn California, they would have 

| paid plenty for such a privilege. 

| "Film and television produ. 

|. course, come here for other 
S sometimes just a lemming-like 
Таана and vóimetimes just chance, 

“Short Circuit” was filmed here 

ог liked the look of 


because its dir 
"The Goonies," whic! 
„toria scenery, We got "Promise 
cause the original location presented 
problems and some people in the 
production tenm knew Oregon. 
Pursuing such productions and 
| spreading the message of coopera- 
| Чоп beyond our borders also counts, 


featured je 


‘It’s all a matter 


of give and take 
" 


Commentary 


UH 
Ron 
Cowan 


This state is relatively cheap to 
work in, although industry experts. 
say we still offer some major draws, 
backs. 

“The main one is in requiring out- 
of-state film people to pay our in- 
come tax, We also offer no tax in“ 
centive for those investing in film 
although, conversely, the state of 
Oregon has recently invested in 
films such as "Stand by Me.” 

Washington state, which is 
blessed with some more dramatic 
scenery, bigger cities and even a яш 
dio complex, has had seven major 
film and video projects scheduled 
this year, Washington expects to do. 
substantially better than the $7 mil- 
Tion level we're still at, 

‘Washington has advantages, but 
thete's no reason why Oregon. 
shouldn't be doing п lot better too, - 

"The hard faet i» that it's ап in- 
teneively competitive situation — a. 
ot of states know that filmmaking 
ig a clean and lucrative industry. 
‘They're doing more to get that busi- 
mess than we are. 

Oregon's film and video promo- 
tion office, which is in charge of lur- 
ing producers, has finally gotten a 
better budget, more staff and more 
sophisticated tools to lure Holly- 
wood projects 

‘Our legislators, however, still 
seem to have the attitude that if the 
filmmakers want to come here; 
they'll come regardless of whether 
we offer special enticementa, That 
attitude budged slightly in the last. 
legislative session. 

1t is hoped that we can put more 
tools and more money in the hands 
of our film office in the next session, 

‘The best recommendation for 
such an effort may well be the fact. 
that rarely does anyone have any- 
thing bad to say about film and tele- 
vision productions, We like the 
glamour, we like the excitement and, 
ost of all, we like the money. 


— 
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Nendel's/deal sparks project 
AS] е Astoria City Council approved 
mancing plans for a proposed motel and confer- 


ence center alter Nendel's Corp. of Beaverton 

Agreed to act as the man; 

So a ва ap Ve managemen er oce 

The 109-room motel and conference 
which would handle groups of between 200 andi 
300 people, would be built with public funds 
loaned to a group of Astoria developers 

The site of the facility is near the Heritage 
Center, a historical structure being renovated by 
‚ the Clatsop County Historical Society, 

Astoria is applying for a $18 million Urban 
Development Action Grant from the US. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, which 
{t would Toan to Great ive Leasing n» project 

An additional $5.5 million wouk i 
through the tle ol industrial development icc 

venue bonds, which Great River Leasing also 
‘would be responsible for repaying. 

The city would finance about $900,000 of the 
project with tax increment bonds sold through 
the Astor East Urban Renewal District, 

The city's contribution would pay for land, re- 
location of displaced businesses, parking, off- 


street improvements and some we 
ке е water and sewer 


QxW. 11,117) 
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Astoria run is ойлу 

тм этим pte Great сынды 


‘and finish In Oregon. е ами 


ien 1 d ront а 
puce pm 
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and Gretel, Mozart's Piano Concertin ПА үү АДДА ш е и = 
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Pianist will be Ame Tate, who & Video Center, 1219 SW Park Ave, ЕДЕР РЕ ЕЕЕ Ri rane QU 
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shown on screen, will bexhown. БЕРЕЗЫ „ERE ЕЕ 
istration -building's Upstage  Shewnon screen, Y Li 828 agen 3 BBG 
Theater, T unday's movie at 7 p.m. is “Visage nek ЕЕ eee Biy 
Reed has taught atthe University of Че Сет" C1985) about drug dealing. BP sise BEER. HE ii =h 
4 EEE а ЕЕ Ш Н Oo. 
ч New York at Potsdam and at North olet fot mora deals, EPEE PER SE ERODE | 
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musie will highlight the Merrill Lynch 
Pops program Sunday through 
Tuesday by the Oregon Symphony 
Pops Orchestra, Norman Leyden 
conducting. 

Performed at’ Schnitzer Concert 
Hall, the music will be presented by 
the orchestra, soloist Ardyth Shapiro 
and the Leyden Singers. 


PORTLAND—""The Real Inspector 
Hound," 
Stoppard, will be presented at Reed 
College Thursday through Saturday 
март. 

This comedy murder mystery 
entices (wo theater critics into the, 


story and Fevens messages on? Bit biher Териер elettronics. 


one-act play by Tom 


mia 


PORTLAND Sidonie. 

mixed media paintings on paper and. 

canvas are being exhibited through 

Dec, 7 at Eat Your Heart Out 

restaurant, a31 NW 23rd Ave, 

a Canon paintings are based on the 
lesign 


Caron's 


and patterns of 
ocessors, processor boards 


The Sunday: matinee starts at 3^ several levels, at equiphhient, 
Bim. ihe кке Mohday, and Call77i-1112fordetails, “Restaurant hours are Tuesday" 
Tueiartpm МЫС — Т through Thursday {гөнт тїт a.m. t6: 

Call 22-1383 for Пее" PORTLAND-—"Simple . Gifts,” а. 10 p.m., Friday and Saturday from 
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of city; river 

Climbers who ‘challenge the 166 
stairs and climb to the top of the 
Astoria Column in Astoria are 
'ded with a magnificent view in 
all directions, 

From this perch high atop Cor- 
comb Hill, you ean look northwest 
past the Columbia River bar to the 
sandy stretches of the Long Beach 


Peninsula or look south toward ` 


Tillamook Head, 

‘The view from the parking lot on 
the top of Coxeomb Hillis great, but 
from the top of the column the view 
is fantastic, 

Аз you climb the dizzying spiral 
stairways there are landings for a 
‘moment's rest. Uninbibited visitors 
will stop to sing and hear the sounds. 
reverberate inside the reinforced 
conerete columa. 

‘The 123-foot column, designed by 
New York architect Electus Lii- 
Chfield, was patterned after. the. 
Roman Trajan Columa built А 


The column's construction was 
commissioned by descendents of the 
fur trader John Jacob Astor and by 
the Northern "Pacific Railroad, 
which built monuments all along its 
route, 

After you enjoy the view from the 
tower, don’t forget to enjoy the view 


of the lower. 
A triere, painted by Italian artist 
Pi Spirals around the col- 
еріеіз the of earl 
from he forest 


— from. “the 
" to “the coming of the set- 


Collection of stories dramatized by 50 


SR ; 
Climb column for a view 


and ocean 


er and civilization.” 

Battered by 100 mph winds and 
driving rain, the muted murals need 
restoration, А study by the elty of 
Astoria wili determine the cost a 
‘extent of restoration, 

Because the building is a National 
Historie Landmark, restoration will 
have to be completed in the same 
style as the original work, sgratitto, 

In this technique, layers of eolore 
plaster are applied and the artist 
Creates a design by etching through 
the layers to each color, 

Other cities and other countries 
may claim larger monuments, but a 
brochure claims the Astor column is 

the world as the "only 

"е piece of memorial architec- 
lure of reinforced concrete finished 
with а pietoral frieze in sgratitto 
wor 

Аз you wind your way up the road 
lo the momument think of the 
dedicated pioneers who created a 
Wagon trail to the spot. And the next 
time you turn on your cable televi- 
sion, think of this: In 1948, Coxcomb 
Hill became the site of the first cable 
television antenna, and Astoria 

. became the first city in the country 
tohave cable TV, 

To get to ihe column from 
Highway 30, turn on 16th Street near 
Ве Maritime Museum. Go uphill to 

turn right one block, then 
lion Avenue, Turn 

left off Madison Avenue which 
becomes Coxcomb Hill Road. Follow 
b Hill to the top. The route is 


11:30 to 11:30 and Sundays from 10 to. 


Astoria, tbe oldest American city west of 
be Mississippi, lures visitors to iis streets 
with the promise of Victorian homes and а 
taste of history. 

‘With three museums and а walking tour, 
visitors who enjoy a walk into the past will 
enjoy the city. 

зе three museums include the Colum- 

bia River Maritime Museum, operated by 

Columbia River Maritime Museum, Ine., a 

piate, nonprofit corporation; the Flavel 

ош he Heritage Center both 

‘operated by the Clatsop County Historical 
Society. 


* Ie 1885, Captain George Flavel, а 
pioneer Columbia River bar pilot, built 
vel House at the corner of B and 

Duane, > 

Captain Flavel commissioned а San 

Francisco, architect to design the 
elaborate house. It has six fireplaces and 

manicis each with ceramic tiles and hard- 

‘wood imported from Europe and Asia, 

The exterior is as impressive as the in- 
terior. Tbe Queen Anne style home has a 

large wraparound veranda, balconies, and 

з three-story octagonal tower topped with 

a fourth-story cupola, 

lavel family owned the home until 
en а family member 
Clatsop County. The building was ш 
county offices, and during World War II it 
became the Red Cross headquarters, 

With the county courthouse across the 
street, a commissioner suggested the 
vel House be razed crea a parking 
lot in 15, That suggestion rallied enoug 
opposition thi Clatsop County 
Historical Society was formed to 


ve the 


Astoria museums open doors to maritime and Victorian past 


mansion and use it as a museum. 
For 30 years the museum was filled with 
‘case after case of items donated by county 


residents. Then in 1982 the Historical 
Society decided to return the bouse to its 
former glory with period furnishings, 

Historical Society Director Stephen 
Recken if you haven't seen the 
museum in the past two years, you're in 
for a surprise. 


All the glass display cases are gone. In- 
stead, the interior bas been furnished and 
wallpapered with authentic Victorian pat- 
terns, and the exterior has been repainted, 
Fortunately, none of the former occupants 
ever painted the beautiful woodwork in- 
side. 


In addition to the rooms restored in Vie- 
torian style, one bedroom includes a 
Chinese allar and artifacts from what used 
to be 
Astori 

‘The historical society continues to im- 
prove the home, and Recken says visitors 
will probably see something new on every 
visit. 

The admission charge of $2 for adults 
and 75 cents for children also includes ad- 
mission to the Heritage Center at 1618 Ex- 
ehange. 

The нае Center is also etting a 
face lift. Originally the City Hall and the 
library, the 80-year-old building also serv- 
ed as the USO Club during World War Il. 
During the '60s and "10s И was the original 
home of the Columbia River Maritime - 
‘Museum, now several blocks away. 

Now, the Heritage Center houses the 


„!!!!! mm 


._ al 441 Eighth Street and ends at the Colum- 
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ouncil reviews chamber plans 

ved plans for the a new Greater Astoria Area 
‘Chamber of Commerce building. 

‘The review was requested as part of an agree- 
ment to provide a 50-year, $1-per-year lease for 
the site for the building, The city also is providing 
$125,000 in federal revenue sharing money to 
build and furnish the $158,000 structure. 

The building was designed by Astoria 
architects Rod Grider and Tom Potter. 

Construction may start as early as mid- 
November, with the chamber targeting an early 
May completion, the architects say, 


Hillaboro, OR. 
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зма, shower, towel and а 
Chowder feed is offered lo all art 
ticipants, i^ 


A ruiner's pasta party will be 
featuring all-you-can-eat spagheim, 
bread and beverage. Cost is $9.30 with 
discounts to runners. Call Miles tac 
more dinner information 


‘The race, on a mostly flat course, 

Will traverse the. Astoria-Mogle 

Bridge, 4.5 miles in length, as part of 

the race course while the run ends at 
la Port Docks, 


Prizes will до the the top three 
finishers in each of 12 age gre 
categories, Children under age 12 are 
Qh eligible, iris, bus tran- 
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Some of the homes are open to the public 
during special tours in August and in 
December. But use the booklet anytime to 
‘enjoy architecture from the outside. 

he Columbia River Maritime Museum, 
which opened in its new home in 1882, 
eludes 25,000 square feet of exhibit 
mear the river, _ 


Clatsop County Historical Society ottices, 
and with grants and private donations itis 
ing renovated to include galleries for 
both permanent and traveling exhibits 

50 ries on the first floor are. 
ope 

In one gallery, quilts and woven fabric 
more than 100 years old are displayed, 

The other gallery includes baskets made 
by Jennie Michel, considered to be the la 
full-blooded Clatsop Indian, She died more 
than 80 years ago. 

‘Some of the furnishings salvaged from 
the Peler Iredale, whose bull now graces 
the beach at Fort Stevens, ended up in 
homes in the areas, but the fireplace from 
the captain's quarters, containers used to 
‘measure out the sailor's rum portions and 
other items are in the Heritage Center, 

Visitors wil also see the ой 
gravestone in the Pacific Northwest, that 
of Donald McTavish, the leolorful Astor 
Fur Company employee who brought the 
first white woman, an English barmaid, to 
Astoria, McTavish drowned at the mouth 
ofthe Columbia, and the barmaid was sent 

ome. 1 

AL the Heritage Center and Flavel 
House, the Historical Society sells booklets 
for $2' written by Astoria resident Vera 
Gault outlining a 1.4-mile walking tour of 
the city. A 

The Lémile tour begins. 


tw 


се 


chronicle the 
The museum 
els, 


Theres also a walt -through replica of a 
steam-powered stern-wheeler, and the 
bridge and pilot house of the World War II 
destroyer USS Knapp. 

The largest museum artifact is the 12} 
foot Lightship Columbia moored near the 
museum, The ship was the fourth lightship 
to be stationed off the Columbia River bar 
and the last stationed op the Pacific Coast. 

1 was replaced by a buoy. Admission to 
the lightship is included in museum admis- 
‘ion, 

Visitors can go aboard the lightship, 

nd in the wheelhouse and walk througt 
е berthing and mess areas and galley 
and officers" wardroom. 

From October to April, the museum is 
open from 9:30 a.m, to 5 p.m. daily except 

onday. 

^ gift shop near the museum entrance 
has a great selection of posters, books, 
mobiles, photographs and other maritime 
piftitems, 


Flavel House 


bia River Maritime Museum. You'll pass 
67 historie buildings, — | 

‘The historical society also sells cassette 
tapes of the tour if you'd like to listen while 
you walk or cruise by car. 


| 
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Go for galleries 


Here is a list of galleries along the coast, 
trom the Long Beach Peninsula south to 
Мемет, Ore., collected by Long Beach. 
Visitors Center and The Greater Astoria 
Area Chamber of Commerce. 

Вей Peninsula 
D Grayhouse Gallery Gifts and Gourmet 
= Long Beac 
T Picture Айе — T11 Pacific North in 


Vong Benci 
Glass — Ocean Park, 
D Ses Chest ath Place and Street, 


Sei 
и. Muir Pottery — Chinook. 
B Sheipurne Inn — 49 and Pacific in 


aview. 

T Cale 1.— in Long Beach at Pacific 
Avenue and Boldstad, 64241 

D Potrimpos Gallery — Ocean Park 

Sen 

(0 The Weary Fox — 111 Broadway, Suite 
л. : 

D Another Opening Ltd. ~ 8 North Colum- 


bi 
D Dimensions West Metal Art Studio — 
20205. Holliday 


The Compleat Photographer — 475 ив. 


з Gallery — 1007 Marine Drive 
a Kind — North Gearhart June- 


Canson Beach 
C Haystack Gallery — 189 North Hemlock 
ü Patchwork Duek — 18S North Lateh 
D Seawind Gallery. 

Steldl's Art — 162 North Hemlock 
E The Weatheryane Gallery —130 North 
Hemlock 


(White Bird. Gallery — 251 North- 


Hemlock 
O Framian Gallery — 187 South Hemlock 


тон оп County) 
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Tunners cross the Astoria-Megler Bridge 
"and finish In Oregon. 


Filaments For more information 
msn. 


PORTLAND—Pacific Ballet 


Theatre will present “The Nut- - 


__eracker”’ Dec. 19-23 at Pot id Civic 
Auditorium, with performances at 2 
and 7:30 p.m. 

The. dance company's principals, 
James Canfield, Elena Carter, 
Patricia Miller and Joseph Wyatt, will 
dance. The ы llet Orchestra 

ill play Тє! 


4 A—Astoria's Little Ballet 
Theatre will present “Тһе Nut- 
cracker" Dec. 6 and 7 at Astoria High 
School auditorium. The Saturday 
performance is at 8 p.m. and the 
Sunday show at 2 p.m. 

Call 325-3961 for more informati 
| and tickets. - 


ps familiar 


59.4690 1 

An exhibition of works by 16 Northwest artists will 
be displayed from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. every day through 
December at the Heritage Center Museum, 1618 Ex- 
change St., Astoria. Th 

The 24 pieces in the exhibition are from the Pacific 
Northwest collection at the University of Oregon 
Museum of Art. à 

The exhibition, called “Coastal Viewpoints,” con- 
sists of paintings, drawings, prints and photographs, 
all with coastal themes. The artists include Louis 
Bunce, Morris Graves, Tom Hardy, Charles Heaney, 
LaVerne Krause, David McCosh, Arthur Runquis! 
and Claire Trotter. 


24-piece exhibit in Astoria С 


(ehales ] ` 
D The Peacock Gallery — Highway IUL ... 


L4 ——————— 


ЕЕЕ ‘Nutcracker’ coming to Astoria 


Astoria’s Little Ballet Theater will perform The Nut- 
cracker at 8 p.m. Saturday, Dec. 6, and 2 p.m. Sunday, Dec. 


. PORTLAND—“The Nutcracker,” 1, oria Ні, itori i 
the famous ballet with music by Peter d rne Фе High School auditorium, 1001 W. Marine 
_L. Tchaikovsky, will be performed at Featured ne tists will be Pamela Hayes and Dennis 


Portland Civic Auditorium Dec. 19 
through 23 at 7:30 p.m. with 2 p.m. 
- matinees Dec. 20-22. 
The production is sponsored by the 
Pacific Ballet Theatre of Portland. 
Artistic director is James Canfield. 


Spaight of Ballet Oregon. 

The cast will include more than 100 young women and men 
and 10 Astoria area adults. 

Dancers ages five to 21 were chosen from the northern 
Oregon and southern Washington coastal areas by director 
and choreographer Jeanne Fastabend of Maddox Dance 


i Niel Bonaventure DePonte, director Studio. 
of the West Coast Chamber Or- Proceeds will benefit the Little Ballet Theater’s scholar- 
chestra, will conduct the Pacific ship fund. М : у à 
Ballet Orchestra. Reserved seats are available by mail order at 999 Ridge 


Drive, Astoria, Ore. 97103. Tickets are $15 per couple. Open 
seating will be available at the door. More information may 
be obtained by calling (503) 325-3961, 325-6687 or 325-0139. = 


» PBT is offering a special com- 

bination Nutcracker and Ice Capades 

- ticket package. 

ASTORIA—Astoria's Little Ballet 

Théatre will present “The Nut- 

_ Cracker" Saturday, Dec. 6, at 8 p.m. 

and Sunday, Dec. 7, at 2 p.m. in the 

Astoria High auditorium, 1001 W. 

_ Marine Drive. 

. Featured guest artists will be 
Pamela Hayes and Dennis Spaight of 
Ballet Oregon, 

- Call Astoria, 325-3961, ог more in- 

| formation. 


+ PORTLAND-—Ballet Oregon will 
perform “The Clock, Donkey and 
Christmas" Dec. 19-21 in Schnitzer 
Hall. 

The story, written by Jonathan 
Nicholas, is a whimsical story about a 
_ little boy who is unhappy because he 
met the real Santa Claus. 


[io 


qe 
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THE NORTHWEST'S 
BIRTHPLACE 


This panorama shows the Port of Astoria early in the century. Contrary to the dreams of its founder, the major 
shipping has always sailed past and upriver to Portland and Vancouver. 


In the region's oldest city, hope springs eternal 


n this, the year of its 175th birthday, the City of Astoria WRITTEN BY 


decided it was time to get rid of the unsightly row of 70- ROSS 

year-old concrete grain silos on the Columbia River 

waterfront beneath the grand Astoria Bridge. ANDERSON 
The town could certainly do without those 11 silos. It’s PHOTOGRAPHED 

been a decade since the port has shipped any grain. The BY 


city had come to see them as enormous white elephants, 

unbecoming of a town which still prides itself as the d 
Northwest's original settlement, End of the Lewis and 
Clark Trail, Gateway to the Great River of the West. 

So, one gray Sunday morning last February, much of 
the town turned out to watch as a professional demolition 
team laced the place with explosives, cleared the area and 
pushed the button. This produced the desired big bang, but 
when the dust cleared, the silos were still there. The next 
Sunday, they doubled the dose of dynamite. This produced 
lots more dust, broke a few windows in the neighborhood, 
but failed to topple the silos. 

And so it goes in the Northwest's oldest city. Nine 
months later, those silos are still there, standing amid their 
own rubble like huge, gray monuments to the unusual 
blend of adversity and stubborn optimism which marks this 
town and its colorful history. 

Times were good 12 years ago, when Barbara 
Freeman, a refugee from New York via Northern 
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California, arrived and opened her little 
book shop in downtown Astoria. There was 
grain in those silos, and the big Bumble Bee 
cannery was packing more salmon and tuna 
than ever. 

“Every day, the noon whistle would blow 
and the streets would fill with women in 
those little white hats. Commercial Street 
looked like Main Street, Indianapolis, 1957. I 
did some research for my business, and 
found out that Astoria has the highest per 
capita bank deposits in the state. It was a 
nice, healthy, company town.” 

When Bumble Bee moved out in 1980, it 
was as bad as Seattle’s Boeing Bust — 
probably much worse. 

“Three years ago, I should have closed 
the doors and quit,” Freeman says. “It was 
that bad. But I didn’t, because I wanted to 
stay. And if you want to stay, you make up a 
way to do it. And that’s what everybody else 
did.” 

Today the economy isn’t much better. 
But, like those silos, Barbara Freeman’s 
bookshop is still there. Her stock is limited 
and there are no discounts, but this is the 


kind of shop that makes you never want to 
browse through another chain bookstore. 
Instead of discounts, you get special order- 
ing, classical music, a bookseller who knows 
her books, and a fine collection of Pacific 
Northwest literature. “Гуе never seen 
people so interested in reading about where 
they live,” she explains. 

Here’s where you will find a copy of 
perhaps the most obscure work of Washing- 
ton Irving — “Astoria,” a 19th-century 
account of John Jacob Astor’s unsuccessful 
attempt to set up a lucrative fur-trading 
business here. 

“Tt still sells," Freeman muses. “Which 
is interesting, because it really is an account 
of Astoria’s first failure.” 

A; 175 years, Astoria still boasts as 
rand a civic gateway as there is in the 
CM From the Washington side of the 
Columbia, the town appears as a cluster of 
cubes sprinkled along the base of the lush 
green hills overlooking the river mouth. 
Then the highway turns onto the narrow, 4.1- 
mile bridge, providing motorists with a 
magnificent panorama of the power and 
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JOLLY HOLIDAY 
SAVINGS 


FOR MOMS-TO-BE 
AND WELL-DRESSED TOTS! 


Savings up to 50%! 


Pants Jumpers Toys 
Jackets Blouses and 


Dresses Skirts more! 


MATERNITY BOUTIQU 


University Vilage _ 523-5167 


Seattk 


THE JOKER CHAIR is 
perfect for curling up with a 
good book. Padded canvas 

with steel frame. 


OUR TEEN DESK is 
sturdy with a tough easy-to 
clean melamine finish. 


Reg. $100 7 9 
SALE 


TEEN SET 
tough white 
melamine finish. Stands-up 
to the most active child. 
SUPER VALUE 


"r9 199 
SALE 


COLORFUL BUNK 

BED makes bedtime 

something to look forward 

to. Enameled steel frame in 

bright red or royal blue. 

Holds twin-size mattress. 
Reg. $350 


——— ША 

SEATTLE BELLEVUE 
587-0516 455-3649 

Mon. 10-8 * Tues.-Sat. 10-6 Apple Green Center Cedar Plaza 

Sun. 125 1044 116th Ave. М.Е. 3650 S. Cedar 

3 blocks South of Моп. 10:8 * Tues.Sat. 10.6 Mon-Sat. 10-6 • Sun. 12:5 
Pike Place Market Sun. 125 Adjacent to Ross 
and Best Stores 


TACOMA 
475-7923 * 622-4008 
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The Astoria Column, a 125-foot concrete copy of Trajan's Column in Rome, overlooks the 


first century of Northwest history. 


ed, “live apparently only to speculate in real 
estate." 

For some of those speculators, the 
payoff came later in the 1870s, as Astorians 
discovered that tin cans were the ideal 
containers for preserving and marketing 
those millions of salmon that migrated past 
every year. By about 1880, there were 30 
canneries in and around Astoria, and the 
city population of 8,000 made it one of the 
largest cities in the region. The cannery 
owners imported cheap labor, including 
hundreds of Chinese, marketed their canned 
product around the world, and pumped the 
profits into the grand, Victorian mansions 
which still grace the Astorian hills today. 

After 70 years, the Astorians’ long- 
awaited ship ај red to have come in. 
Finally, the city was realizing its founder's 
vision. 


town and the river mouth from Coxcomb Hill. The spiral mural depicts scenes from the 


The salmon, supplemented by timber, 
sustained the city for nearly a century. In its 
natural free-flowing state, the Columbia was 
a salmon machine. The resource seemed 
inexhaustible. 

It wasn't. 

By the late 1970s, dams had cut off most 
of the runs. Logging and urban development 
were destroying habitats. Fishermen were 
allowed to overharvest the already dwin- 
dling stocks. The salmon runs all but 
disappeared from the Columbia. 

One by one, the canneries closed down, 
leaving those huge warehouses and piers to 
rot and collapse into the river. The last of 
them, the huge Bumble Bee plant, closed in 
1980, exactly a century after the first 
cannery was built on its midtown site. At the 
height of the season, it had employed up to 
800 people — one-tenth the population of 


grandeur of the Great River of the West: 

At midday, the river is whipped into a 
frenzy of whitecaps by the fierce, near-daily 
winds that whip in off the Pacific. A few 
miles to the west is the notorious Columbia 
bar, where all the power of the river collides 
head-on with the incoming ocean, creating 
some of the most chaotic and treacherous 
seas in the world — the Graveyard of the 
Pacific. E 

But in the mornings, the omnipresent 
coastal moisture often takes the form of 
fine, silk thread, woven artfully among the 
dense stands of shoreline timber. The grays 
of the river blend with the sky, making for a. 
horizonless void, broken only by an early- 
rising gillnetter, rows of teetering wood 
pilings on the midriver flats, or a passing 
formation of Canada geese or whistling 
swans. 

At the Oregon end of the bridge, the span 
rises over the shipping channel, which still 
carries a constant stream of freighters past 
the Astoria waterfront. The first of the 
city's many handsome, Victorian homes 
come into view, many of them strangely 
juxtaposed to boxy brick or concrete 
buildings next door. The roadway then drops 
into a 360-degree arc, past the tollbooth, past 
those partially demolished grain silos and 

- into the heart of the Pacific Northwest's 
Mother City. 

Immediately, one gets a sense of dis- 
tress. The waterfront is lifeless, a collection 
of abandoned salmon canneries and ware- 
houses. A pastel-colored motel overlooks the 
commercial boat harbor, where it seems 
half the fishing fleet is up for sale — with no 
buyers. There are too many empty store- 
fronts along the Commercial Street retail 
strip, too many “For Rent" signs. 

Today, as always, Astoria's fortunes rise 
and fall with the state of the Columbia. And 
over the past generation or so, the city and 
its river have undergone a series of 
staggering economic blows, a barrage which 
would threaten to turn a less resilient 
community into a virtual ghost town. 


poss the only facet of Astoria's being 
that has not been shaken in the last 10 

years is its history. And Northwest history 
remains close to the soul of the place. 

Astoria claims to be the oldest American 
city west of the Mississippi, based on the 
debatable notion that San Francisco and 
other early California settlements were 
founded by the Spanish, and so are not 
American. But Astoria's claim as the first 
city in the Northwest cannot be contested. 
And this was no accident of history. As the 
gateway to one of the world's great rivers, 
Astoria was viewed early on as the portal to 
the region and perhaps to the fabled 
Northwest Passage. Here was the logical 
place to control commerce and human 
affairs, not just for the Northwest, but for 
much of the North Pacific. 

Such thoughts no doubt were in the mind 
of Robert Gray, a Boston sea captain who 
sought his fortune in the lucrative Chinese 
market for Northwest furs — precursor to 
the Pacific Rim trade that remains the 
mainstay of the regional economy today. 
While exploring the coast in 1792, Gray 
braved the Columbia bar, dropped anchor 
near present-day Astoria and wondered if he 


had discovered that elusive transcontinental 
route. Just in case, he named the river after 
his ship. Though Spanish and other ships 
may have made unrecorded visits earlier, 
Gray's brief exploration established an early: 
American claim to the Oregon Country and 
its river. 

Thirteen years later, Lewis and Clark 
reinforced that claim when they paddled 
onto the scene from the other direction, and 
spent a wet winter camped in the woods a 
few miles from the present site of Astoria. 
They were the first non-Indians to establish 
residence, albeit temporary, in the region, 
and the first to record their complaints 
about the weather; rain fell all but 12 of the 
130 days at what they called Fort Clatsop. 


B: Lewis and Clark, like Gray, went 
home without establishing any perma- 
nent settlement, and without addressing the 
economic promise of the river and region. 
That role fell to one John Jacob Astor, the 
New York fur trader who never made it to 
the Northwest, but who still lent Astoria his 
name and perhaps the ambitious vision 
which Astorians have clung to for much of 
the city's history. Astor, a savvy business- 
man who already had made a fortune in 
furs, established the Pacific Fur Company 
and, in 1811, dispatched a ship, the Tonquin, 
and a company of men to set up a trading 
post at the mouth of the river. 

Astor launched his expedition knowing 
that he was plunging into head-on competi- 
tion with the British Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, which was a little like trying to sell 
more jet airliners than Boeing. But he had 
big plans for his new port, and he might 
have pulled it off, had it not been for a 
streak of bad luck which set a tone for 
Astorian history. 

Things turned sour the day the Tonquin 
arrived at the mouth of the river. While 
trying to find a safe route over the Columbia 
bar, Jonathan Thorn, Astor's Bligh-like 
Skipper, dispatched two boatloads of his 
crew to their deaths. Not long after they set 
up Fort Astoria, the Tonquin was destroyed 
by Indians while on a trading mission to 
Vancouver Island. 

A few months later, in 1812, the Ameri- 
cans and British went to war back east, 
leaving Astoria essentially at the mercy of 
the British traders in the region. In October 
1813, barely two years after it was founded, 
Fort Astoria was turned over to the British, 
who renamed it Fort George. Astor's grand 
Scheme was dashed to pieces. 

That remained the situation for three 
decades, until 1846, when the U.S. and Great 
Britain agreed on the U.S.-Canadian border 
that exists today. Fort George reverted to 
Fort Astoria. But its luck didn't change. 

By this time, pioneers were beginning to 
stream into the Oregon Country — not to 
Astoria, but upriver to the fertile, and less 
wet Willamette Valley. Die-hard Astorians 
stood on their rotting waterfront and 
watched as the ships sailed by, tantalizingly 
close, and upriver to fast-growing Portland. 
Charles Nordhoff, the American writer, in 
1874 described Astoria as “їһе rudest 
Western clearing you ever saw," where 
“inhabitants wear their trousers in their 
boots and if you step off the pavement you 
go deep in the mud." Astorians, he conclud- 


BRIDGING THE PAST AND PRESENT 


COLUMBIA 
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For decades, the Coast Guard lightship Columbia, guided 
freighters over the chaotic Columbia River Bar. Today it is the 
centerpiece at Astoria's new Maritime Museum. 


Longtime Astorians Ray and Gail Collins are among those who 
have fashioned their lives around Astoria's unique character. Ray 
is a retired river pilot; Gail is an active environmentalist who led 


the fight against a proposed aluminum plant. 


The historic frieze was incomplete when the Astoria Column, built by the Great Northern 
Railway, was dedicated in 1926. 


Astoria. Two years later, what was left of 
the commercial fishery was clobbered by 
the mysterious ocean phenomenon called El 
Nino. “But El Nino was inconsequential 
compared to the loss of Bumble Bee,” says 
J.W. (Bud) Forrester, publisher of the Daily 
Astorian. 

Meanwhile, Mount St. Helens blew its 
top, sending millions of tons of mud and silt 
into the river, where it settled in the 
shipping channel and threatened to cut off 
what few ships still were using the Port of 
Astoria. 

The volcano was followed by an unnatu- 
ral disaster. Economic forces, especially the 
strength of the dollar, were undermining the 
Northwest timber industry, which shipped a 
lot of logs through Astoria. In 1982, the port 
shipped 166 million board feet of logs; this 
year they expected to ship a third of that. In 
July, says port director Ted Bugas, the port 
handled barely a million feet — less than 10 
percent of the previous July's shipments. 
“We're in trouble," Bugas says. 

As a result of the downturn, nearby 
Crown-Zellerbach closed down its big mill 
after 50 years in Clatsop County. With it 
went a few hundred more jobs. 

With economic problems come social 
side effects, such as crime. Last summer, 
Astoria police warned residents that bur- 
glaries had increased by 44 percent. Some 
particularly enterprising thieves had discov- 
ered a network of old utility tunnels beneath 
downtown streets, which permitted them to 
go about their business in privacy. Faced 
with a tight budget in June, the county laid 
off its deputy district attorney, who in turn 
issued a sarcastic invitation to criminals — 
Since there was no money to prosecute 
them. 

Today the city still is feeling the effects. 
Unemployment topped out at 12.4 percent in 
1982, but is still around 10 percent. Nearly 10 
percent of the county's apartment units are 


vacant. The commercial vacancy rate is 17 
percent. 

Despite the signs of distress, Astorians 
insist on talking about the bright spots. They 
talk about the Soviet fishing boats that stop 
at the port. They talk about the big oil-rig 
construction plant now operating on the 
waterfront. Bud Forrester, the patrician 
publisher of the respected local daily, says 
the experts predict that salmon runs will 
rebuild “to some extent" — especially now 
that the new U.S.-Canada treaty protects 
the ocean runs. “Maybe we'll get a new 
processing plant," he says. 

And there still is lots of timber in the 
region, he adds. If only the dollar gets back 
on an even keel, if only the Chinese start 
buying logs again. ... 

But Forrester is too much a newspaper- 
man to spout a strict Chamber of Com- 
merce line. “Astor really believed that this 
would become one of the great ports of the 
world," he says. “And people believed it for 
a long time. But the big money and the 
politicians determined that it would all 
happen upriver, and that's not going to 
change." 

So Astorians are looking elsewhere, 
especially to tourism, which has sustained 
nearby towns like Seaside and Cannon 
Beach. But these are beach resorts, which 
draw most of their business in the summer 
and close down for the wet months. This 
might work in Seaside, but Astoria needs 
something to support a year-round popula- 
tion. And Astoria doesn't have the resort 
hotels or the white-sand beaches it needs to 
attract that kind of business. 

“What we do have is history," Forrester 
says. Astor and the Tonquin. Lewis and 
Clark. The Graveyard of the Pacific. The 
town is discovering that its historical roots, 
its architecture and its landmarks are, if not 
lucrative, at least relatively immune to the 
natural and unnatural disasters that have 


Wearing traditional Scandinavian dress, Astorians indulge in a small-town celebration. 


clobbered fisheries and timber. 


S: they're promoting the dickens out of 
reconstructed Fort Clatsop, Lewis and 
Clark's winter quarters, now well-main- 
tained by the federal government. Ads on 
Portland TV proclaim that “Astoria is for 
explorers." They're advertising their Victo- 
rians, many of which are in good shape, 
some of which have been opened to guests. 
They're pushing the Astoria Column, the 
125-foot Roman tower that overlooks the 
city. They're pushing Forts Stevens and 
Canby, long out-dated military forts built to 
guard the river mouth. 

The centerpiece is the Columbia River 
Maritime Museum, housed on the water- 
front in a spectacular new building. The 
building and its huge collection of artifacts 
and restored boats are largely the product 
of one man's obsession. Rolf Klep, a local 
artist and amateur historian, conjured up 
the vision and spent years raising the 
millions he needed to make it happen. The 
displays include a wonderful wall full of 
canned-salmon labels, fishing gear, naviga- 
tion equipment, dozens of elaborate models, 
and several restored fishing boats from the 
Columbia banks. 

Even its rich history is not enough to 


sustain the city through a full-scale local 
depression. Astoria's real secret is that, 
while it has abandoned its hopes of being a 
world-class port, it has discovered in itself a 
generous dosage of small-town stability. The 
town’s high level of bank deposits, says 
bookseller Barbara Freeman, reflects not 
residents’ wealth, but an old-fashioned 
frugality which has served the town well. 

“It’s a kind of stability which simply 
won't allow the town to sink below a certain 
level. There are still a lot of first- and 
second-generation Scandinavians here, and I 
think they give Astoria a strong, collective 
quality of self-denial; people simply will not 
concede that the town has failed, so it 
doesn’t. People have an ability to just ... 
bumble along.” 

With some frequency, they bumble into 
civic affairs, the business of starting things 
and stopping things. “There isn't much in 
the way of entertainment here,” Freeman 
explains. “50 instead of going to the theater, 
they go to meetings.” In recent years, this 
habit has frequently pitted civic activists 
against the local business community, 
which, with each economic blow, has been 
left more open to some new industrial 
enterprise, some new major employer to 
replace the ones that have left. 


E 


Looking across Commercial Street to the Waterfront, a freighter makes an increasingly 
rare visit to the Port of Astoria. 


Clatsop, where Lewis and Clark dug in for the wet winter of 1805-06. 


In the late 1970s, it was an aluminum 
company’s proposal to build a huge plant on 
the outskirts of town. The Chamber of 
Commerce embraced the idea, and was 
shocked to find opposition — particularly 
from Gail Collins, feisty mother of five, 
whose husband, Ray, spent 25 years as a 
Columbia River Bar pilot. Gail, who lives in 
a handsome 1890s Victorian built by a 19th- 
century cannery operator, gathered evi- 
dence of the environmental consequences of 
the plant, and ultimately persuaded enough 
of her neighbors to defeat the idea. 

This collective proprietary attitude to- 
ward the environment is, of course, not 
unique to Astoria. It is a characteristic of 
Oregon and of the Pacific Northwest. But 
Astorians keep confronting difficult choices, 
where this otherwise squishy love for the 
environment keeps running headlong into 
the whole question of jobs, into the next 
guy’s ability to put food on the table. In 
addition to the aluminum plant, Astorians 
have organized against a big railroad coal- 


loading terminal on the midtown waterfront, 
against a proposal for a new Army helicop- 
ter base near town, against a new log- 
loading dock. 

Robert Adams, a writer and photogra- 
pher who spends his summers in Astoria, 
Says the attitude is linked directly to the 
dramatic landscape surrounding the mouth 
of the Columbia. “There seems to be 
something about this particular landscape 
that compels human beings to act respect- 
fully toward nature,” he says. 

It’s that kind of place. One can hardly 
spend time around Astoria without paying 
some attention to its history. And if there 
are any lessons in Astoria’s 175-year history, 
it is that careless exploitation of the 
environment is a bad long-term investment. 
Harvesting the salmon, logging the timber, 
damming the rivers, paid handsomely in the 
short run, but eventually they backfired. 
Now Astorians seem particularly attuned to 
the environmental tradeoffs. 

“After 25 years, the biggest change I’ve 
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For Christmas 
Large, extra fancy red Delicious 
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$19.95. Alaska/Hawaii, add $4.00. 
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The American Advertising мазей та! om 
Fri, noon-4pm Sat & Sun. The first museum of its kind in. 
the world exhibits advertising and business memorabilia 
in various media, including print advertising dating y 


1683. Free, Portland (226-0000). 
Benton County Historical Museum, 10am-4:30pm Tued* 
-4:30рт Sun. Free, Old Philomath College, Philo- 
23 


Victorian mansion. tours 2-5pm Tues- 
. Group tours available by appointment. 


Douglas 

4:13pm weekends. Research library. collection of 14.000 
photographs. Natural history wing with exhibits of native 
birds, animals and plants native to area. Roseburg 1440- | 
4507). 

Eugene Saturday Market, every Sat through Christmas. | 
‘An open-air marketplace for handmade wares: entertain- | 
ment, Eighth and Oak, Eugene (686-8885). | 
Fayell Museum, 9:30am-5:30pm Mon-Sat, closed Sun. 
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“The money the Makis have earned 
in past fairs has been used for trips 
like the recent excursion to the East 
Coast. While visiting friends and 
relatives, the couple invests some 
time into finding new craft ideas for 
the coming year’s AFS fair and the 


Scandanavian festival in Astoria. 


the spotlight 


‘Rebuild rails, roads | 


+. Improving rails, building roads and bridges, and 
making use of Oregon's three major deep water ocean ^ 
"ports — they all spell economic development for Oregon, 
3 but they also pit sections of the state against one other. 


We of course (let's get it up front) arepartial tothe - 
ооа! ‘and what improved roads and rails mean for us. 
The Oregonian, in a recent editorial, called for 
‘concrete solutions to transportation problems.” The. . 
ditorial suggested a comprehensive plan that improves 
ilroads (with mention of Coos Bay and Astoria) and 
' transit service before highway construction and repairs. : 
i We agree that improved rail service to Astoria would 
‘benefit the container shipping possibility for that port city 
"апі we are pleased that the Portland newspaper Sees the 
‘potential, which in the long run could be a knife in the side 
‘of the Ро tl 
ЗА recently tiit study for the Oregon Aer PA 
B Departments of Transportation (ODOT) and Economic 
{ Development (OED) bears out the benefits for the Port of | 
| Astoria if the rail line were improved оп the north coast. í 
jT he benefits to Newport/Toledo and Coos Bay did not 
t receive such'favorable reports. . 5 
È “In terms of ocean carrier economics, Newport does ^ 
H phot have the attributes necessary to become a load center 
‘container port. Further, even with highway 
è improvements, the Port of Newport lacks the necessary ` 
infrastructure to become a regional hinterland port,” said 
the reseachers.. ас 
E Tn addition highway improvements do not appear to 
ihavea major effect on expanded port use, according to 
‘the study by Phillips Cartern and Co. and Gordon pe 
Associates. у 
+. We don’t like the sound of that, of course, and we are 
‘not pleased that the Portland newspaper puts highway. 
improvements so far down on its list. 
Port of Newport officials and backers for- ` ` 
improvements to U.S. Highway 20 do not like to hear thi: 


| either,tind will have to continue to-work hard to convince ^ 


A—Astoria's Little Ballet 
ERE Wl HET The Nutcracker 
Saturday at 8 p.m. and Sunday s 
p.m. in Astoria High School, 1001 
Marine Drive, Astoria. 


, importance of straighter, safer coastal routes. 
* Itis going to take continued effort from all fronts (with | 
‘tourism a leader) to persuade state leaders thal improved 
‘highways and railroads will be of economic benefit for the 
шее hai, re eH oct oe 
Orel on s road: sti iside the Portland: metri area 
Ш thane ind dapat have Ad dntintrally'recetved the: Mis 
^purse of tax expenditures. It is not just coastal résidents + 
роле theselroutes. Itis the inland residents coming to . 
the coast for a weekend or day, the out-of-state tourist _ 
Oregon is trying to attract, the trucks of fish leaving the . ; 
‘coast for Portland dinner tables, the products that доро “ 
ever docks in Newport апа Coos Bayandsoon. | . > А 
+. The transportation decisions for this stateare 
‘enormous and it is the big picture which needs or °° 
;attention, It is'time we turned in two-lane country roads · 
“with deep potholes and started traveling ona smoother 
Surface — to and from the coast. — “ 


ime T, OED and other sections of the state of the 
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A fades шайт. of Portland’s. Raz 


ifansportation Company Dec. 5 told the 

. Tillamook County Chamber of Commerce 
` that her company’s goal is to reach out to 
- the entire state through Portland- 
- originated chartered tours — beginning 
« DM the Oregon coast. 


ki . Rosemary Jane described Raz’ 47- 
passenger. deluxe coach as having — 


. accomodations equal to those available on 
first-class aircraft. The Luxury Liner, 
"which she brought to Tillamook for the 
occasion, is. air-conditioned and equipped 


with a rest room. It features. enclosed © 
 overseat storage bins and a climate- 
controlled storage area underneath the 


жеи area. 


Other features include large, panoramic 


windows — ‘‘photo perfect’’ for 
.Shutterbugs, Jane explained — snack 


trays, foldaway arm rests and dual public- 
address systems with speakers and — 


| reading lights at every seat. 

The buses were designed with senior- 
: citizens’ convenience and comfort in mind, | 
_ Jane added. 


T “The potential exists for increased | 
- touris m to the coast and Tillamook County - 
«t through t tours on the Raz coaches, ” Jane 


i bey : route. Delta Airlines “will be 


T 
` United Ф international i 

_ LITTLE ROCK, Ark. — A 
bubbly, white- haired widow from 
Pine Bluff, Ark., has been named 
- the top winner in a national contest 
to promote the recycling of dis- 
 carded: aluminum, picking up а 
grand prize of $100,000. 

i 26 contest was any at a 
Reynolds Aluminum Recycling Co., 

an "183 r-old- subsidiary of Reyn- 
olds Metals Co. of Richmond, Va. 

Charles W. Rayfield, the subsid- 

- jary's. vice president and general 
manager, on Tuesday went to Little 
_ Rock, about 35 miles northwest of 


Pine Bluff, to deliver a $5,000 check 


8$ the first. of 20 installments to be 
< issued. each December to Nannie 
‚ May Asheraft, the grand- -prize win- 


пег. 
Fot people aind the фаш. 


“won prizes of $25,000, and five | 


© others won $10,000. 


“Tt will be,” Ashcraft responded 


- when Rayfield wished her a merry 


E be eben “Now I believe that it 


X pays to recycle." 


ire тал кк her 


‘Re cycling cans pays off 
-for widow - — $100, 000 


Ur» 


bringing a planeload of Japanese into - 


Portland daily." The coast would be a 
natural destination for group tours via Raz 
ООК Jane explained. 

Already, she added, Raz is sonus on 
putting together a trip to Tillamook's 
March Mid-Winter Festival (formerly the 


. Swiss Festival) for a Portland- -area group 


of senior citizens. 
Raz hopes eventually to liave two-way 
bus transportation between Portland and 


Tillamook County, Jane said, with coastal - 


equipment points available so that buses 
won't have to return to Portland empty. 
The company serves as a franchisee for 


Greyhound, and provides daily round-trip - 
service from Portland to Astoria and 
. Seaside. Raz also operates three shuttles - 

between the Portland International 


Airport and downtown hotels i in addition to 
School and charter- -bus service. 

Hopefully, Jane said, rate-sheets soon 
will be available for trips from Tillamook 
to the Portland airport. _ 

“(Henry ‘Buz’ Raz), the president, was 
at a tourism convention recently and the 
message given there was that the West 
Coast, and particularly the Pacific 
Northwest, is the tourist destination of the 
future,” Jane stated. “The coast really 
stands to benefit from that increase, and 
from charter-bus tours such as the ones 
we're proposing.” | 


age to reporters. 

Under the rules - the game, 
contestants may fill out a game card 
each time they cash in aluminum at 
one of Reynolds’ 440 recycling 
centers around the country. The 
jackpot winners were chosen by 
random drawing. | 

Ashcraft said her daughter, 
Nancy Taylor of Pine Bluff, was the 
main cog in the aluminum-collec- 
tion operation. She said her daugh- 


ter has no transportation and that 


she delivers the aluminum on her- 
behalf to the Pine Bluff recycling 
center. 

“I clean up lake banks and 
campsites when I go fishing," she 
said, “and everybody in the neigh- 


‘borhood knows that my daughter 


gathers cans and they chip in. One 
of my neighbors throws cans over 
my fence." 

Rayfield said recycling aluminum 


saves 95 percent of the energy 


required to make a can from raw. 
оге. He said the company now 
collects 23 billion cans each day 
through its recycling centers. = — 


Passenger buses from a 
Klamath Falls would be | 
. Local officials as well as No 
. Brown said the county’s Sp 


dvisory Committee would h 
| the buses would be used. nid = € не. 


аныны and will ad 


Beach and an in-city service in Seaside. 


The company offers s 
most passen y ervice to the public but 


Capped. 
Brown will expand the North Coast service 


once the buses are made avail 
are repaired. 


Transit firm Ба ки; 


— АЅТОВІ, A—North Coast Transit i is апіса 


B. а sharp. increase in service as the result of е 


loan of two buses fro 
Division. : m the state Public Transit - 


À recent news release said. the two 22-. 


defunct bus service in 
oaned to North Coast. 
rth Coast owner Bob 
ecial Transportation - 


North Coast currently operates a S easi: de to. 
d service to Cannon. 


gers are either elderly or. handi- 


ipe to his firm and 


Cour ty,sells теби land 

-- ASTORIA— Longford- Hamilton Corp. v Port- 
| and: "will - purchase 30-acres oí Clatsop County 
Лапа to develop a destination resort. S3 

The property, located north of Gearhart, will be 

used to develop a 93-lot subdivision, two-holes of 

 anine-hole golf course, tennis courts, a ырго shop 
and a coffee shop. 

. Under the agreement with the County, Long- 
| ford. -Hamilton will be allowed to develop only 10 
acres of the property with the remaining 20 acres. 
set aside as a future water source for the city of. 

Gearhart and as habitat foran endanger butter- 

fly species. | 

. The county will receive $100 000 for the 30 
acres under the agreement. - 

. Commissioners acted on the sde despite a rec- 
ommendation from the county assessor urging 
| delay. Assessor Art Johnson claims the property 

.is worth more than the sale price. . | | .. 
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Ruth Anne Reese is the first to 
admit that she has a lot to learn. 

“At this point I don’t think I have 
... enough understanding of the 
economy here to make any state- 
ments that would make any sense 
at all," she said from behind her 
desk Wednesday morning, her third 
day as the executive director of the 
Greater Astoria Area Chamber of 
Commerce. 

But one thing she is clearly sure 
of is her enthusiasm for her new 
position, Until recently executive 
assistant of the Bend Chamber of 
Commerce, Ms. Reese was hired to 
succeed Sue Bublitz, who resigned 
in early December for personal 


reasons. 

“I spent a good amount of time 
looking for a community that I 
could feel as good representing as I 
did central Oregon," she said. 

"Astoria, to me, had all of the 
aspects of a community that I was 
looking for. There's a lot of person- 
ality or charm or something." 

Ms. Reese, who was one of 104 
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Chamber 
Cum 


Of The Daily Astorian 

A new home for the Greater 
Astoria Area Chamber of Com- 
merce is a step closer to becoming 
a reality. 

The chamber has received four 
bids for constructing a new 
chamber building at the intersec- 
tion of West Marine Drive and 
Hume Street in Astoria. The site 
was the location of the chamber's 
temporary visitor's information 
center during last year's summer 
season. 

All four of the bids were de- 
scribed as “in the ballpark” by 
chamber president Michael Foster. 
They were opened at 4 p.m. Friday 
in the offices of Grider & Potter of 
Astoria, architects for the proposed 
Structure. 

Foster said the chamber's build- 


toria chamber leader takes offic 


applicants for the position, was 
among five finalists interviewed by 
the chamber's board of directors in 
date November. On Nov. 24, the 
chamber officials announced their 
decision to hire Ms. Reese. 


"WE COULD NOT be hiring a 
better person for the job,” said 1987 
chamber president Michael Foster 
at the time. "She's very highly 
respected and thought of in the 
Bend area for the work she has 
done for their chamber,” 

Ms. Reese visited the Astoria 
area in October for the first time 
since she was a small child. “Аз I 
drove across the Youngs Bay 
Bridge from Warrenton, I absolute- 
ly fell in love with Astoria," she 
saidin an earlier interview. 

But she thinks the Astoria area 
has more to oífer than just its 
aesthetic charms. 

"There's a lot to be done here,” 
She said of the area's economic 
development potential. "I would 
call it a great product that has seen 
some tough times.” 

Economic development is “а vast 
word" which can be used to refer to 


ing committee and board of 
directors would take a close look at 
the bids this week before deciding. 
He said he anticipated that the 
chamber board would decide on 
which bid to accept at a Wednesday 
meeting. 

The lowest base bid for the 
project was $152,900 from C.A. 
Taggart Building Contractor of 
Astoria. The company's proposal 
estimated that construction would 
take 90 days to complete. 

B&E Construction Inc. of Cannon 
Beach tendered a bid of $155,000 and 
estimated construction would take 
150 days. 

Wallingford ^ Construction of 
Longview, Wash., bid $158,926 with 
an estimated construction time of 
120 days, and Duoos & Son of 
Astoria offered a bid of $159,350 
with an expected completion date of 


"There's a lot to be done 
here. I would call it a great 
product that has seen some 
tough times." 


—Ruth Anne Reese 


myriad issues and projects, Ms. 
Reese said. But she said she hoped 
to strike a balance during her 
tenure with the chamber, continu- 
ing the chamber's efforts to pro- 
mote tourism while working to 
act new business and industrial 
development and helping to pro- 
mote existing local companies. 
"It was real evident that Sue's 
(Bublitz's) strength — and her real 
love — was in tourism," she said. “I 


office job lures 4 


June 15, 1987. 

ALL FOUR BIDDERS were re- 
quired to tender bids for three 
seperate options for the envisioned 
chamber building. Under each of 
the options, minor cosmetic 
features would be deleted to cut the 
cost of construction, Foster said. 

The first option would delete wood 
paneling on the building's ceiling, 
the second would do away with 
wood paneling on its walls and the 
third would delate some cabinetry. 

The various bids for the cost 
savings that could be realized from 
the first option ranged from $1,595 
to $2,085. Bids for the second option 
ranged from $1,100 to $2,358, and for 
the third option from $1,650 to 
$2,100. 

The City of Astoria set aside 
$125,000 in 1983 for building a new 
chamber building. The chamber 


will enjoy putting some added 
emphasis on public relations and 
governmental affairs and economic 
development,” she said, 


AT THE SAME time, Ms. Reese 
said, the chamber will continue to 
build on the tourism promotion 
efforts begun by her predecessor. 

The chamber will also play a role 
in answering governor-elect Neil 
Goldschmidt’s call for the forming 


bidders 


pays $1 a year for the property on 
which the building will be con- 
structed under a long-term lease 
with the city, said Paul Benoit, city 
planning director, 

Foster said the chamber had 
$20,000 set aside in its building fund, 
leaving it short of any of the bids. 

“We're going to have to do some 
fund-raising," he said. 

He said he anticipated that the 
chamber would press ahead with 
the initial phases of construction. 
The chamber. must. complete. th: 


е 

structure ИСЕ [s going to regat а. 

gontract to house ihe Oregon 

Tourism. Division's №! ‘oast 
Welcome Center, Foster said. 

“TM PREP. work with 


them on that project,” Ed Re- 


mington, director of the state 
Tourism Division, said Monday 
morning. 


“Council for Economic 
and the Oregon Economic 1 


regional economic agend Ке 
various areas of the state, she — 

She will attend the s 03 
“Economic Development $ wi) 
Conference" Friday in һа 
Sponsored by the U.S. Smal «y 
ness Administration, the деј 


elc the 


opment Department, the confi jn) 
hopes to create a statewide 2 дє 
by priority of economic de yj 
ment plans and projects for c — ' 
eration by Goldschmidt and th 9-4 
Oregon Legislature: Ki 
Any development plans fi 
Astoria, Warrenton and Hi 
area must fit into regional | J 
opment plans and take into ac 
Seaside, Gearhart and Ci fi 
Beach, as well as Chinook, I 
and other nearby Washi 
communities, Ms. Reese said. | 


“When уоште looking 
establishing a long-term plan. 
community, the areas aroun 
community impact that — ther 
it's important that they bé 
cluded," she said. | 
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except IMAX, Exposition Park, Los Angeles (213-744- 
7400) 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 10am-5pm 
Wed-Sun. Mac Harshberger, Art Deco Americaine, water- 
colors and drawings; The Roaring Twenties: Works on Pa 
per from the Permanent Collection, includes works by 
Georgia O'Keeffe and Edward Hopper, through 2/15. The 
Sketchbooks of Picasso, 2/14-3/29. Recent Acquisitions of 
the Achenbach Foundation for Graphic Arts, Part I, works 
оп paper dating from 1500 to 1950, 3/7-5/24. Lincoln 
Park, San Francisco (415-750-3614) 
Index Gallery, 7:30am-7:30pm Mon-Thurs, 7:30am- 
4:30pm Fri. Perfectly Suited, examples of Jantzen adver- 
tising art, through 2/11. Face It! works by Northwest pho- 
tographers, 2/18-3/ 13. Clark College, Vancouver, Wash 
ington (206-699-0144), 
Maryhill Museum of Art, 9am-5pm daily 3/15-11/15. 
Created by Samuel Hill, Loie Fuller, Queen Marie of Ro 
mania and Alma de Bretteville Spreckels, this museum 
houses a varied collection that includes Northwest Indian 
artifacts, sculpture, paintings, 1946 French fashion man- 
nequins and bronze and plaster works by Auguste Rodin. 
"Three miles east is the Stonehenge Monumen 
ofthe original built by Sam Hill between 1918 and 1930 as 
а memorial of the men of Klickitat County who died in 
World War I. Overlooking the Columbia River in Golden. 
dale, Washington (509-773-3733) 
Pacific Lutheran University Concerts: 2/19 University 
Symphony Orchestra, with the young artist competition 
winners, free, 2 Second Annual Northwest Jazz 
Festival (see separate listing). 3/2 Linda Allen, feminist 
singer, opens Women's History Week, free. 3/5 Washing 
ton Brass Quintet. 3/10 Calliope, a Renaissance band. З. 
12 Wind Ensemble, free. 3/17 Felicia Dobbs, soprano, in 
concert, free. 3/24 University Symphony Orchestra, free. 
27 An Evening of University Jazz Ensem- 
ble, free. 3/28 The. nd and The Singing Ser- 
geants. АП 8pm, Tacoma, Washington (206-535-7430). 
Pacific Northwest Ballet, 8pm 2/11- 7; 2 & 8pm. 
2/14, 3/28, February programs: Stravinsky Piano Pieces, 
choreography by Michael Smuin, music by Stravinsky 
New Work (world premiere), choreography by Ian Hor- 
vath. Tarantella Pas de Deux, choreography by George 
Balanchine, music by Louis Moreau Gottschalk. Hail to 
the Conquering Hero, choreography by Kent Stowell, mu- 
sic by Handel. March programs: Dark Elegies, choreogra- 
phy by Antony Tudor, music by Gustav Mahler. Seattle 
Slew, choreography by Kent Stowell, music by William 
Bolcom. Symphony in C, choreography by George Balan 
chine, music by Georges Bizet. $8.50-835, Seattle Center 
‘Opera House (206-628-0888). 
Pantages Center: 8pm 2/5 Gilbert and Sullivan's Pa 
ence, $13,50-$19.50. 3pm 2/8 Irish Rovers, $11.80 
$17.50, 3pm 2/15 Marcel Marceau, $16.50- 8pm 
25 Preservation Hall Jazz Band, $10.50-$16.50. 3 & Tpm 
2/28 Johnny Appleseed, a children's play, $4.50-$6.50. 
8pm 3/13 Ballet Folclorico Nacional de Mexico, $10.50- 
$18.50. 8pm 3/17 Can-Can, Cole Porter's musical of turn- 
of-the-century Paris, $19.50-826.50. Spm 3/31 La Troupe 
Circus, $7.50-$12.50. Call for additional events, Tacoma, 
Washington (206-591-5890). 
Seattle Art Museum, 10am-5pm Tues-Sat, 10am-9pm 
"Thurs, noon-5pm Sun. Volunteer Park: The Common 
Cord: Central Asian Textiles, brilliantly colored warp 
ikat textiles produced in the 19th and 20th centuries in 
‘Turkistan, through 2/22, Supreme Instants: The Photo- 
graphs of Edward Weston, the largest retrospective of 
Weston's photography ever assembled, 3/12-5/3. Pavilion 
at Seattle Center: A Thousand Cranes: Masterpieces of 
Japanese Art from the Seattle Art Museum, a major exhi 
bition that spans virtually the entire history of Japanese 
art, 2/4-7/ 13, Seattle, Washington (206-447-4729). 
Seattle Repertory Theatre: Noises ОН, this farce was a 
hit in London and New York, 8pm Tues-Sat, 7pm Sun 2 
183/14 with previews 2/14,15,17. A Moon for the Mis- 
begotten, Eugene O'Neill's drama about two kindred 
spirits in their search for forgiveness, same curtain times 
3/25-4/18 with previews 3/21 $8-$19, Bagley 
Wright Theatre at Seattle Center (206-443-22 
Seattle Repertory Theatre Stage 
Starving 
pacity for sel 


1:30pm matinees Wed, 
1,2, 89-816, Poncho Fi 
аше Center (206-443 
Seattle Symphony: Classical Concerts: 8pm 2/2,3 works. 
by Williams and Brahms. 8pm 2/16,17 (with flutist Jean- 
Pierre Rampal) Copland, Diamond and Sibelius. 3pm 2/15 
Sibelius and Copland. 3pm 3/8, 8pm 3/9,10 Zwilich, Shos- 
takovich and Dvorak. 8pm 3/16,17 Schwantner, 
Wieniawski and Shostakovich. 3pm 3/29, 8pm 3/30,31 R. 
Strauss, Corigliano and Franck. All $7-$25. Poncho Pops 
Series: 8pm 2/6,7 Big Band Almanac, 8pm 3/2021 The 
Music of Jerome Kern. Both $11-817. Seattle Opera 
House, Washington (206-443-4747). 

Second Annual Northwest Jazz Festival, 8pm 2/20,21 
2/20 program features the Hi-Lo's, $10-$15. 2/21 program 
features Stan Getz, tenor sax great, and Masqualero, a 
European group, $15. Both at Olson Auditorium, Pacific 
Lutheran University, Tacoma, Washington (206-595. 
7430), "n 


iat & Sun 3/4-22 with pre 
m, Bagley Wright Theatre at Se- 


The Pride о 
STAFF JENNINGS 


“The 38foot Motoryacht combines 

traditional styling with innovative 

engineering. A unique interior layout 
provides spaciousness and privacy...two 
private staterooms, two heads and 

even a bathtub, It has a fully equipped 
galley with a microwave oven, Stand 
ard with twin diesel inboards and dual 
helm stations. This 38-foot long-range 
cruiser is the yacht for the Northwest 


‘This is the flagship of the Bayliner 
fleet, the largest long-range pilothouse 
Motoryacht. Performance, style and 
accommodations at its best. Dual helm 
stations, twin diesels and 12.5 kilowatt 
diesel generator. Come aboard this 
world class Motoryacht. 


== "neun ЖАШЫР 
4550- Motors m e eq 


Tour These Elegant Bayliner Yachts 


at 
STAFF JENNINGS 
Oregon’s Boating Landmark Since 1929 


SPRINGFIELD 


305 Coburg Rd. 2900 N.E. West end of 4675 Main 
485-2555 Marine Dr. — Sellwood Bridge 746-7682 
287-2461 244-7505 
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region's most competitive amateur sail- 
ing events of the season. 

“Those crazies are going up the outside 
again," says Neal Anders. The Astoria 
fisherman looks at the sleek sailboats slic- 
ing through the swells, shakes his head 
and concludes, “It’s nonsense. 

To someone who makes his living off 
the sea, maybe those who seek pleasure 
and adventure from it are crazy. None- 
theless, it is a contagious insanity that has 
a firm hold in Oregon and the Northwest. 
From the Newport boat basin to the inlets 
of the Lower Columbia to Fern Hill Res- 
ervoir near Eugene, Oregonians are tak- 
ing to the water like, well, like duc! 
Few of Oregon's more than 140,000 regis- 
tered boats ever brave the Columbia Bar, 
But even if their owners seek nothing 
more than motorized cruises on the Wil- 
lamette or fishing trips to Waldo Lake, 
they still are part of a boating culture with 
its own gods and demon: es of passage 
and pecking order. Those who go "up the 
outside" (sail the open sea along a coast, 
in boating jargon) are the high p 
priestesses of the culture. This is 
that reserves the awe and expectation 
most squander on a single Super Bowl for 
the months-long, quadrennial America's 
Cup yacht race off Freemantle, Australia, 
just finishing up in February. 

TT don’ t know what exactly the mys- 
says Brooks Gunsul, one of 
ful architects and 
a sailor for the past twenty-five years. 
“But there is one. It’s not that exhilarat- 
ing all the time, but people keep coming 
back. There is something sensual about 
it. We do it for the same reason people 
climb mountains: to put yourself at the 
edge of danger, but know you're safe. 

While water sports that feature thrills 
and spills—such as sailboarding and jet 
skiing—are riding a crest of popularity, 
the more subtle adventure Gunsul de- 
Scribes seems to be growing more slowly. 
Oregon Marine Board records now show 
143,373 boats more than twelve feet long 
registered in the state, up from 137,000 in 
1981. Sailboat registrations climbed from 
4,754 in 1981 to 5,053 in 1986. 

Still, if the numbers haven't swelled, 
interest is rising high. Opened eighteen 
months ago, downtown Portland's River- 
Place Marina is full, with waiting lists for 
the ninety spaces that cost $92 and up per 


“The responsibilities on a boat are 
there for you to see. In the 
modern world, they are 
much more subtle and 
subliminal." 


month. Throughout the metropolitan 
area, about 2,500 families—some 10,000 
people—are actively involved in boating 
and yacht clubs, according to Don 
Church, executive vice-president of the 
Columbia River Yachting Association, 
which coordinates racing, social and edu- 
cational programs for the region's eight- 
een clubs. Church estimates that another 
30,000 Oregonians own boats that do not 
need permanent moorage spaces so have 
little need for a clubhouse. Overall, 
Church estimates that boating means 
$200 million a year to the state's econo- 
my. 

But what, really, is this siren call of 
boating? Why do Oregonians plop down 
perfectly good money for these things 
that do nothing more fantastic than float, 
something wood mastered long ago? And 
why, after buying their boats, do they 
start to look like extras from The Old 
Man and the Sea? Then there's the lan- 
guage. Didn't their mothers ever tell them 
not to go around with their spinnakers 
out? 


knots, the wind a few hundred miles 
off the North Carolina coast was the 


worst he had ever seen. Waves 
crashed over the bow of his forty-six-foot 
Joint Venture , and it seemed that the sea, 
the wind and the rain were one growling, 
watery monster ready to devour the Port- 
land office developer and his crack crew 
as they moved his family yacht to the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

“I was frightened to death,” he says 
now of the journey made two years ago. 
“It’s very frightening when you leave 
land behind and it’s 1,400 miles to the 
next landfall. You're very alone. There 
isn’t an easy way to contact other boats. 
And if there’s a storm, it’s just you and 
your crew against it.” 

Russell pauses a moment in his Port- 
land Heights living room overlooking 
some of his office projects, a place decid- 
edly more safe than the high, wild seas. 
He looks the part of a sailor away from 
the sea—tanned, dressed in a colorful 
sweatshirt that contrasts with his short 
gray hair and his Caribbean-blue eyes. 

“T loved it, in some respects,” he says 
of the rough journey. “It was adventur- 
ous and dangerous. You try to control 


BRUCE FORSTER 


things to the extent you can.” 

Racing, for Russell and other aficiona- 
dos, means pressing against this envelope 
of adventure. Not only are you casting 
yourself upon a mercurial sea, but you're 
doing so with the idea of speeding across 
it as fast as you can, According to Rus- 
sell, in events such as the Astoria to Vic- 
toria race, of which he is a veteran, "it's 
inherently more dangerous because you 
are pushing your boat to the extreme. The 
Oregon Offshore is twenty-four hours of 
frenetic, frantic energy. In order to win, 
you have to push the boat and the crew to 
the limit. It's like a marathon; no one en- 
joys doing it, but everyone enjoys having 
done it." 

Despite this talk of high adventure, 
Russell says most of the pleasure he gets 
from sailing comes on simple cruises with 
wife, Mary Fellows, and their three chil- 
dren, ages three through sixteen. "It's a 
communion with nature. You're taking 
your cues from nature, from the wind 
speed and waves, and act accordingly." 

In the summer of 1985, Russell acted 
accordingly when few others would. The 
PacWest Tower, which he had devel- 
oped, was not yet past its ical stage in 
leasing. But months earlier he had 
planned a lengthy cruise along the East 
Coast with his family. Business associ- 
ates did not understand why, but he went 
anyway, leaving others to complete the 
leasing details of a multimillion-dollar 
project. 

“Tt was a trip you could have done in 

about forty-eight hours," he says, "but 
we had a wonderful time doing it in two 
months." With the Joint Venture loaded 
with weather satellite equipment, a 
weather facsimile machine and about ev- 
ery piece of safety gear imaginable, Rus- 
sell and family edged in and out of coves 
and inlets from Block Island to Maine, 
leaving the troubles of vacancy rates far 
behind. 
"Sailing is a very outdoors thing," he 
says. “You can see the horizon in all di- 
rections, see the sun, the moon, the stars. 
It is unlike anything else in that respect, 
something very open about it, such long 
vistas. It is just so much different from 
sitting in a building or even hiking.” 

His words sound more like those of a 
charter member of the Sierra Club than a 
steely-eyed businessman who makes his 
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living by building skyscrapers. But Rus- 
sell is not the only Oregonian who chang- 
es character—or at least attitudes—on 
the high seas. 


«с hen I was a little boy, my 
dad owned a small grocery 
tore in Chicago,” says 


Portland plastic surgeon Dr. Fred Bieker. 
“And you could see the boats on Lake 
Michigan. It was a magical thing to me, 
that those boats could get pushed around 
by this invisible force.” 

Bieker, too, has braved the Oregon 
Offshore in his forty-eight-footer, but he 
didn’t buy it to race. Actually, it was a 
kind of therapy. 

In 1980, Bieker sensed that his wife and 
three children were becoming remote 
from him as his practice prospered. He 
decided ona bold move at family solidifi- 
cation. Out went the forty-foot Standfast 
that had taken him to Hawaii. In came the 
new, bigger boat and plans for a fourteen- 
month cruise of the South Seas. Although 
Bieker had been a sailor since the age of 
thirty, the trip altered his view of his fami- 
ly and the world. 

“We learned a lot about other kinds of 
life and about ourselves. I think I enjoy 
my patients more than before. I have 
more empathy for their feelings," he says 
aboard his boat in the Columbia. It is an 
easygoing April morning and he is moving 
t Quintet (named after his favorite 
piece of music, Schubert's Quintet in C) 
over to a drydock for some maintenance. 

"I would've sold it when we got back, 
but by then I really couldn't. It’s taken me 


so many places—uninhabited atolls, the 
open seas, so many experiences. When 
I'm working on the boat, I'll think of 
some of those incidents." 

One that comes back repeatedly is the 
time he spent with islanders in the Mar- 
quesas. "They came out to us when we 
were anchored, all these beautiful people 
in their outriggers under the тоо! 
Bieker recalls. * We had a big lobster feed 
at 2 AM." 

In exchange for the hospitality, Bieker 
gave the islanders medical care. As a 
plastic surgeon, he spends most of his 
time with people who just want to look 
better. In the islands, he was helping peo- 
ple who had never seen a physician. 

“Their lives are a lot simpler than ours. 
There seems to be much more love in 
their relationships,” he says. “There is 
less stress and pressure to put people into 
molds. The encroachment of Western 
ways into their lives is usually negative. 
So many of the bad things on earth are the 
product of what man’s done. I feel the 
earth is the most beautiful, incredible gift 
we've been given and most of us don't 
realize it. I didn't feel that way before the 
trip, but it wasn't a revelation, either. It 
was something that just evolved." 

Part of the evolution was in the people 
he met, such as the Marquesas, but much 
of it was simply sailing. "On a long ocean 
so many of your i 


on the dock as his crew pulls the Quintet 
into drydock. "When you give up what 
you have been doing all your life, you see 
yourself and those around you in a diffe 


ent way. You trade one set of r 
ities for another. The responsibil 
boat are there for you to see. In the mod- 
ern world they are much more subtle and 
subliminal." 

Gunsul also revels, if a bit more lustful- 
ly, in the peacefulness he finds on the wa- 
ter. “We like to go off someplace and an- 
chor there," he say We like to be 
private, go down the river and take our 
clothes off. It’s the most fun you can have 
in slow motion—almost." 

Yet the adventure and risk-taking are 
always there, giving this placid, contem- 
plative side a grim edge. Nearly any sailor 
will begin talking about his love of the sea 
and how mellow and beautiful the sun- 
ri: are. Then, before you've had a 
chance to get a vicarious lungful of salt 
air, he'll plunge into the story of how he 
was almost shark food. 

For Gunsul, it was hitting high winds 
and intense waves at sea. "Some fifty- 
five-knot winds hit. We were taking water 
and pumping it out as fast as we could," 
he recalls with a grin as he pops a can of 
beer in the galley of his thirty-seven-foot- 
er moored at the Portland Yacht Club. "T 
got very scared and wondered what the 
hell I was doing there. But it passed. You 
survive these things. You do well in cir- 
cumstances beyond the usual. The 
achievement is always there for you. 
Things I do at work involve my mind and 
my pocketbook; here, it's my body." 

And that gaze into the void, that brush 
art of the allure, too, in- 
inga few ces of primal dread into even 
the simplest cruise. "My adrenalin 


ITH KRUMBEIN 


doesn't run in the office, Gunsul says, 


“but it does on the boat 


ive miles out from the mouth of the 
F Columbia, the sailboats cut through 

the waves as their crews try to get 
the craft in a straight line to begin the 
race. By now, 8 AM, the sun has melted 
the coastal cloud cover. Still, it is far from 
warm. Inside a sixty-five-foot tug, bob- 
bing like a cork in а sloppily carried buck- 
et, the race organizers are fighting back 
mal de mer and trying to get the sailors on 
their way. 

Dennis McNaughton works the radio 
while the tug’s skipper holds his position 
for the sailors to use as a landmark. Bill 
Risbeck, an experienced racer and some- 
times boat bum, is taking a break. Al- 
though he has sailed many seas, this 
standing still is proving too much for him. 
He rubs behind his ear, where he wears a 
medicated skin patch designed to ward 
off seasickness. All is going well until, 
with the work almost done, the skipper 
brings out a five-pound block of cheddar, 
some saltines, soda pop and a few beers. 

Risbeck does not embarrass himself, 
but from the look on his face it appears he 
might have preferred to. Within a few 
minutes, the food out of sight, he is smil- 
ing again on the deck. The sailboats have 
finally gotten their act together, too. 
McNaughton fires a flare and the boats 
wrap their canvas around the wind. Spray 
rinses over the tug as sailboats pass on 
either side of it in a grand procession. 

Within minutes, the sailboats, their 
brightly colored canvas dabbing the 
monochromatic sea with swatches of red, 
yellow and blue, are bobbing north in a 
panoply of salty spray and exhilaration. 
Aboard, the crews scramble across the 
deck, ducking the boom as it swings and 
clinging to guy wires and hand holds with 
the casual skill of Sherpa on a glacier. 

“It is very noisy once you get going," 
says Gunsul, who makes the race nearly 
every year. "And you can never get too 
casual about it. You may be roaring along 
and lose a hillard on the mast. There's 
nothing to do but send someone up there 
to take care of it. Usually you pick the 
lightest one of the crew. Of course, since 
you're in a race, you don't slow down. 
It’s quite an exciting thing to do.” 

Risk again. However controlled, it is 
the prospect of danger that always seems 
near on these pleasure craft. Gunsul com- 
pares a racing crew’s time together to the 
men on the clipper ships that plied the 
seas in the nineteenth century, trying to 
beat other companies to port with their 
goods. “The work and the adventure are 
about the same, but I don’t suppose it was 
as romantic for them as it is for us," Gun- 
sul muses. “If one of them fell overboard, 
it was tough luck. They couldn't waste 
any time looking for them. All they would 
do is sing songs about you. It’s different 

continued on page 61 
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THE SAILOR'S LEXICON 


ouse that spinnaker! We've a fol- 


Heave: 1) to haul or throw something; 
2) to lose one's lunch. 

Heave-to: 1) to haul or throw with 
great effort; 2) I also forgot my Dra- 


lowing sea. We'll need to gybe 
onto the lee side ofthe point if we 
don't want our limber to overflow and 


be simming in bilgewater. Heave to! татіпе. 
Straighten out that bight, then get aft!” Keel: bottom of the boat from stem to 
If that sounds like a foreign language, ^ stern. 


Lee: sheltered or downwind side of an 
island or point. 

Limber: a notch in the floor timber 
that drains into the bilge, which is the 
lowest point in the boat where water 
collects. 

Scupper: a drain that allows water to 
wash overboard. 

Spinnaker: a large, triangular sail on 
racing yachts used especially when the 
ship is runnipg into the wind. 

Tack: dire&tion of vessel in respect to 
the wind. —Tom Gauntt 


it’s clear you're a landlubber. One of the 
most endearing—and infuriating— 
traits of boaters is their ability to emit 
mouthfuls of jargon without any idea 
that they are totally incomprehensible. 

Most hobbies or professions have 

their own dialects and idioms, but those 
who take to the sea take their gibberish 
seriously. When someone tells you to. 
quit blocking the scupper, you'd better 
do it. 
Books on basic sailing and seaman- 
ship usually include extensive primers 
on the argot of the sport. Herewith, a 
brief sample of salty language heard 
"round Oregon's waterways. 

Aft: near the stern or rear of the boat. 
(That wasn't hard.) 

Bearing: the direction of an object in 
relation to the boat. Example: "Isn't 
that Rodney bearing west off the bow?” 

Binnacle: the mount and housing for a 
compass. Example: "Who's the clown 
who got marmalade all over the binna- 
cle?” 

Bight: a shallow bay or a U-shaped 
loop in a rope. 

Centerboard: a plate in the slot of the 
keel to increase resistance; a kind of 
small sailing boat. 

Cuddy: a small living space in an oth- 
erwise open boat. Example: haven’t 
seen Rodney. Maybe he’s in the cuddy 
with some Cutty.” 

Fish: not what you think. Besides be- 
inga food source, a fish is also a mend of 
a broken oar with a splint. 

Following sea: when waves begin 
washing over the stern of the boat. 

Gybe: a change of course that swings 
the stern across the direction from, 
which the wind is blowing. 
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now, but somehow the spirit's the same." 


hile sailors may offer the most 
romantic reasons for plying 
the waves, they aren't alone 


on the water, or even in the majority in 
Oregon. Far from the drama of regatta ac- 
tion, Don Mell quietly sips his beer in his 
thirty-foot motorboat enclosed in a cov- 
ered moorage at the Tyee Yacht Club, In 
his late fifties, Mell owns Hollingsworth 
Printing, a sturdy, profitable company, 
but in a field far less glamorous than the 
ones in which Gunsul, Russell and Bieker 
make their livings. 

Mell is taking time out from his moor- 
age chores: painting, shoring up, making 
a new parking lot. He wears a slightly 
smudged white T-shirt from his under- 
wear drawer and speaks of frequent 
cruises on the Columbia River. 

"We like to go down and anchor off 
Government Island," he says. "It's very 
pleasant and easygoing. A lot of our 
friends come and anchor a little ways off. 
Maybe we have a barbecue." 

Sounds like pretty tame stuff compared 
to climbing a mast in a typhoon, but mo- 
tor cruising has its attractions, as well. 
“All along the Columbia there are little 
inlets and coves, even right here near 
Portland," he says. "You can pull into 
one of those and it’s just like you're some- 
place completely different.” 

Phil Harris knows how to describe 
those scenic attractions of motor cruis- 
ing, too. A yacht broker with Seward 
Yacht Sales Ltd. at the RiverPlace Mari- 
na in Portland, Harris gravitates to the 
docks on any afternoon that looks even 
partially sunny. While lawyers and cor- 
porate types in gray suits waltz to lunch, 
Harris perches on the bridge of a cabin 
cruiser and scans the marina for “live 
ones." 

With a face tanned to a lobsterish 
shade, his tie a little wild by office-tower 
standards, Harris wears a blue wind- 
breaker instead ofa suit jacket. And most 
of the time he eschews his shipshape of- 
fice on the esplanade for the docks. 
"Come on down and kick a hull or two," 
he offers to anyone who looks halfway in- 
terested—and capable of affording a thir- 
ty-footer or better. 

“We don't handle sailboats at all," he 
says, "except possibly in trade, We aim at 
aspecific market. In the boating business, 
just like in cars, no one can be everything 
to everybody. So we do cruisers, thirty 
feet and above." 

The cruisers, ranging in price from 
$75,000 to $400,000, have a limited but 
specific appeal: typically corporate vice- 
presidents, presidents, chief executive 
officers and successful sole proprietors. 
By the time they reach this level of pur- 
chase, Harris says, most buyers are at 


least forty and probably are in the final 
stages of what is known in the business as 
“two-footitis.” 

"It's a terrible disease that keeps us in 
busin " Harris laughs. "Everyone 
comes in and says, 'Gee, if my boat was 
just two feet longer, I could get a whatsis 

" Harris averages six sales a month, 
most of them coming in the summer. 

Jim Canton is one of boating’s chief 
evangelists in Oregon. A former boat 
salesman and longtime sailor, Canton 
publishes one of two monthly newspa- 
pers serving Portland’s boating commu- 
nity. He sees his primary readership as 


| READY, SET, SAIL 


0 sailors will use any excuse 
to get out and race—even in Feb- 
ruary when they come close to 
ice skating. And there is always an ele- 
ment of unmasted fun, even in the 
naming of the events. Take February's 
M. T. Can Opener or the Six Pac races 
of August. 

Through March and April the vari- 
ous yacht clubs select their Neptune 
Daughters, a kind of watery Rose Fes- 
| tival Court. The young ladies preside 
over social events, sail up river with 
the Navy in June and fi with the 
parade of Christmas boats in Decem- 
ber. 

Here's a brief overview of the up- 
coming racing season. (Unless other- 
wise noted, all races take place on the 
Columbia River near Marine Drive 
and sponsoring yacht clubs.) 

FEBRUARY: M. T. Can Opener 
(Feb. 21-22); Frosbite Series spon- 
sored by Rose City Yacht Club (Feb. 
28, March 1, 7 and 8). 

APRIL: Oregon Corinthian Sailing 
Assoc. Opening Day (April 25). 

MAY: Santana 200 Fleet Races 
(May 6, 13, 20, 2 storia to Victoria 
Offshore (May 9-11); OCSA Klondike 
Gold Rush Race (May 30). 

JUNE: Corinthian Yacht Club Re- 
gatta (June 4-6); Bridge to Bridge Off- 
shore, Portland to Astoria (June 13- 
14). 

JULY: St. Helens Regatta (July 4-5); 
Corinthian Couples Race (July 11); 
Whidbey Island Race, Puget Sound 
(July 15-17); Portland Yacht Club Re- 
gatta (July 23-25); Corinthian Yacht 
Club Women's Race (July 28-30). 

AUGUST: OCSA Six Pac Race 
Week (Aug. 3-7); Corinthian's White 
Memorial Race (Aug. 22-23); OCSA 
Beach Party (Aug. 29). 

SEPTEMBER: Rose City Yacht 
Club's Distance Race (Sept. 12-13). 

OCTOBER: Closing ceremonies 
(second weekend). 

NOVEMBER: Portland Yacht Club 
Winter Invitational (Nov. 7, 8). 


about 15,000 dedicated boaters in Port- 
land and southwestern Washington. 

"It's a kind of strange situation. Here is 
atown that has only one dáily newspaper, 
but two boating papers doing quite well," 
he says. His Freshwater News is found in 
250 locations throughout the area. 

Despite the high-end marketing used in 
the business, both Harris and Canton in- 
sist that neither sailing nor motorboating 
is really a rich man's pleasure. “I don't 
think I spend as much on my boat as my 
neighbor does on hunting," says Harris. 
"He has his motor home, rifles, cold- 
weather gear, camping stuff." Adds Can- 
ton, "It's not any more expensive than 
owning a cabin at the beach." 

Indeed, both powerboaters and sailors 
are quick to debunk the myth that their 
pastimes are strictly for the rich and fa- 
mous. Says Russell, “Тһе vast number of 
sailboaters are anything but wealthy. If 
you want to sail, there are a lot of things to 
keep you from it. But money is not one." 

“It simply is not that expensive," adds 
Mell. “I could have spent a little more 
money for a cabin or something," he 
says, pointing to his motorboat. "But this 
is my chosen way of recreation. I get tired 
of being thought of as a fat cat just be- 
cause I like boats.” 

There are plenty of other topics, how- 
ever, on which sailors and powerboaters 
neatly divide. One is simply numbers, Al- 
though the state’s 5,000 or so sailors may 
assume they have cornered the market on 
adventure and romanticism, the owners 
of the 107,800 outboard motors and near- 
ly 30,000 inboard motors have the clear 
edge in influence and economic clout. 

Plus, while sailors are generally in it for 
the spray in their faces, motorboat own- 
ers usually have something more practi- 
cal in mind. “Sailors enjoy the trip 
there,” says Bieker, who admits he might 
be a bit prejudiced. “The powerboater 
enjoys being there." 

A powerboater may use his or her boat 
to get somewhere, to go fishing, to water 
ski, asalever for other enjoyment instead 
of a recreation of itself. And that distinc- 
tion, according to Gunsul, attracts a dif- 
ferent type of person, or at least different 
myths. 

"I think of a powerboater as being a lit- 
tle more successful than a sailor. They are 
more social and outgoing, more mechani- 
cally oriented. I think sailors are more 
athletically active and younger," says the 
trim, fifty-eight-year-old Gunsul. 

“Sailors, by and large, are more private 
than most people,” says Russell, forty- 
one. Bieker draws parallels between sail- 
ors and snow skiers, powerboaters and 
snowmobilers. “Опе wants to work with 
nature, one seeks to control it,” he says. 

Mell pleads guilty to being a fisherman, 
but otherwise sees few character differ- 
ences between sailors suchas Gunsul and 
Russell and powerboaters like himself. 

continued on page 69 
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eatery near the junction of Stark and 
Burnside Streets, is. Huge portions of 
straightforward but excellent food, low 
prices and the friendliest, most personable 
staff this side of “Cheers” make El Ranchito 
the place to go in Portland if you're 
hungry—and I mean hungry—for 
traditional Mexican food. 

Dinner at El Ranchito begins with the 
ubiquitous chips and salsa, which in this case 
are both homemade and delicious. Beer 
arrives at the table with a thickly frosted 
mug. If you want to do justice to yourentrée, 
however, it's not a good idea to indulge more 
than moderately in either of these starters. 
Dinner portions at El Ranchito are large 
enough to founder a Mexican sumo. 

Although the menu sticks with the 
basics—enchiladas of chicken, beef and 
pork, chiles rellenos, tamales, tacos and 
tostadas in dozens of different combination 
plates—El Ranchito's kitchen staff pro- 
duces excellent versions of them all. 
Especially to be recommended is the bifteck 
ranchero, with its chunks of tender sirloin, 
peppers and cheese wrapped in a giant corn 
tortilla and smothered in a pungent salsa 
verde and sour cream. 

Combination plates are such a popular 
item at El Ranchito that you can even get 
one for dessert. It comes with flan (the 
traditional Mexican caramel custard) 
empanada (fried flour tortillas sprinkled 
with cinnamon and drizzled with honey) and 
mounds of vanilla and chocolate ice cream. 
Like everything else here, the dessert is more 
than mortal man was meant to eat; it's а 
good idea to have help if you're going to 
attempt it. 

It should be noted that El Ranchito is 
probably one of the best restaurants in the 
city to bring kids to, whatever their age. Not 
only are the prices reasonable—there isn'tan 
item on the menu for more than $7— but the 
staff dotes on children and makes sure they 
stay entertained. El Ranchito is a true family 
restaurant, never a numerous breed but a 
type that seems to be rarer than ever these 
days. Give it a try—you'll get your money's 
worth. If you can get a table, of course. 


VERA CRUZ 


217 NW SECOND AVE. 
PORTLAND 241-3854 


Without mincing—or even dicing— 
words, Veracruz is the best new Mexican 
restaurant to open its doors in Oregon in a 
long, long time. It is the latest addition to 
what has become the best dining-out district 
in Portland: Old Town. Withina three-block 
radius of Veracruz are superb Greek, 
Chinese, Japanese, American, Italian and 
French restaurants. One would hope that 
this closely packed constellation of culinary 
excellence is collectively attracting the foot 
traffic it deserves so that all can keep their 
doors open. 


which is half a block south of the Steel 
Bridge and MAX line, is seafood. Mexicans, 
it should be noted, eat a lot of seafood. It is 
one of the anomalies of American 
restaurantdom that, until recently, Mexican 
seafood was as rare as snow in Cancun. 

The excellence at Veracruz starts with 
fresh chips and the salsa, a masterful mince 
of sweet and hot peppers, onion, garlic, 
tomatillos and cilantro with just the right 
amount of heat. Appetizers are somewhat 
limited—nachos, guacamole and albon- 
digas, or meatballs. It is better to gorge on 
salsa and chips and then launch directly into 
the entrées. 


PURISTS CAN 
SPOTA 
CANNED BEAN 
WITH THE 
ACCURACY OF 
A CIRCLING 
BUZZARD 
NOTING A 
JAUNDICED 
JACKRABBIT. 


Chef/owner John Kingston's star at- 
traction the week of our visits was his bluefin 
tuna. He took thick, irreproachably fresh 
steaks, sluiced them with chile butter and 
broiled them until they were seared on the 
outside and just cooked through inside. The 
finished fish was served in a pool of 
homemade salsa verde, a warm green sauce 
of tomatillos, chiles and garlic. The 
presentation was lovely, but the flavor was 
even better, 

Sauces in general are a strong point at 
Veracruz. Kingston's homemade mole, the 
rich concoction of unsweetened chocolate 
and chiles that is Mexico's national dish, 
transformed chicken into a lenguinary 
loveliness. And his pechuga Topolobamo, a 
perfectly grilled breast of chicken coated in 
an intensely flavorful mango-based sauce 
with tomatoes, chiles and garlic, was, if 
anything, even better. 

Enchilada de pescado, a savory mess of 
charbroiled seafood, cheese, mild chiles, 
sour cream and corn tortillas, was 
wonderful. And huachinango a la 
Veracruzana, a red snapper dish that is 
revered in Mexican kitchens but seldom seen 
in America, also made a triumphant 
tableside appearance. The chile verde, pork 
tenderloin braised in hot green chile sauce, 
also came highly recommended but went 
untasted. 

Veracruz features a nice selection of 
Mexican beers, local microbrews and 


Spanish wines; considering the quality of the 
food and the generosity of the portions, 
prices are ridiculously modest. It would be 
difficult to run up more than a $20 tab for 
dinner for two with beer, and equally 
difficult to be disappointed. 


LA MICHOACANA 


450 FIRST ST. 
WOODBURN 981-9993 


The farming hamlet of Woodburn, thirty 
miles south of Portland, is the relatively 
undiscovered home of some of the finest 
homestyle Mexican cooking this side of the 
Rio Grande. The only problem is, traffic in 
downtown Woodburn tends to disappear 
after 8rw. As a consequence, these 
restaurants—most of which cater to the local 
Hispanic population—often close their 
doors before what many people would 
consider the conclusion of the civilized 
cocktail hour. If you wish an evening of the 
most authentic Mexican comida in the state, 
you must plan to arrive early. 

But the food at the La Michoacana, an 
unprepossessing restaurant located in an 
unadorned storefront in the heart of 
downtown Woodburn, makes such concerns 
as time and nce seem unimportant. 
Michoacan is a state in central Mexico 
renowned for its fine corn, beans and pigs, 
and the menu at its namesake restaurant 
displays these items to their best advantage. 

A word about this menu: It is handwritten 
and Xeroxed. The prices are unbelievably 
cheap. This is in keeping with the general 
decor, which consists of a few brightly 
colored ponchos on the wall. The owner is 
nota man who believes in wasting money on 
frippery. Instead, he invests it in his food. 

Especially to be commended at La 
Michoacana is the pollo mole, chicken 
simmered in an aromatic chile-chocolate 
sauce until it is falling off the bone. The 
homemade tortillas are used, in polite 
Mexican society, for scooping up the sauce. 
The homemade beans, even better than 
Veracruz’s, are pure Mexcian soul food. 
There are also tacos de cabeza (beef cheeks 
steamed with chiles and garlic, rolled in a 
tortilla with lettuce, tomato and avocado), 
which will not appear on the Taco Bell menu 
anytime soon, and also taco de lengua 
(tongue), which receives a similarly un- 
adorned presentation. 

The posole at La Michoacana is posole as 
it is meant to „ meaty, full of colorful 
peppers and tender Michoacan hominy. 
And bifteck ranchero, toothsome chunks of 
steak stewed with peppers, is simmered until 
the flavors of meat and chile are intertwined 
in quiet harmony. 

It would be difficult for four adults to run 
more than a $20 tab at La Michoacana, 
especially since the restaurant has no liquor 
license and therefore no beer. It is a grevious 
lack, and La Michoacana is a little hard to 
find, but the Holy Grail of authentic 
Mexican food is not won without a little 
tribulation. La Michoacana is worth the 
trouble. 


The specialidad de la casa at Veracruz, 
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“We're all in it for the same thing—to 
have some fun on the water,” he says. 
"Some like it one way, some another. But 
it’s really not much different than prefer- 
ring Budweiser to Miller.” 

Since these distinct types of boaters 
share the same water, conflict is inevita- 
ble. Depending upon whom you ask, each 
group has little respect for the other's 
right to float. 

"There is a lot of bad-mouthing on both 
sides and some who deserve it on both 
Sides," admits Gunsul. “I’ve seen power- 
boaters do some incredibly ridiculous 
things. And I've seen sailors pull right 
¿cross а motorboat's bow." 

One element binding these two some- 
times warring factions is, undeniably, 
machismo. Women boaters are growing 
in numbers—the Portland Yacht Club 
now has a women's sailing group that is 
every bit as adventurous as the men's. 
Being smaller than the average man, with 
greater long-term stamina, experienced 
women sailors are finding places open to 

hem on many racing crews. But it is still, 
»y and large, a man's world on the water. 

“Women can participate, and do, but 
there is still a certain macho to it," says 
Gunsul of boating in general, sailing in 
particular. Still, the couples who sail to- 
gether, sharing tasks equally, insist there 
are few activities more romantic, if that is 
your desire, or more family oriented, if 
that is your bent. 

“I like the exploring of it all," says 
Mary Fellows. "It's just like backpack- 
ing, a family-centered adventure that is 
really easy to manage. You sit down with 
your family for three meals a day and nev- 
er get more than forty-six feet apart." 


he lights burn late at the Royal Vic- 

toria Yacht Club as the Oregon 

Offshore racers trickle in after 
dark, Some of the boats made it in less 
than twenty-four hours; others, taking 
their time or hitting rough seas in the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca, are many hours 
behind. But the reception is the same for 
all—boisterous and beery, affectionate 
and respectful. 

Sleeping on their vessels after a long 
right of paying homage to their own cour- 
age, the crews get their first real rest in 
perhaps thirty-six hours. And in the 
norning, after a hearty sailor's breakfast, 
they are off again. Many use the race as a 
fin way to get their sailboat up into the 
rch San Juan Islands where one can nose 
into isolated coves all summer. Others 
simply turn around, heading back to the 
real world of jobs, families and dry land. 

“I don't know how many times I've 
raced up there and then taken a week to 
slowly cruise back along the same route," 
says Bieker. “It's getting there that's the | 
an." га 


rmally 


of Commerce, Ruth Ann 
finally had a chance last 


er short time in the area — 

ayed a formal "hello" to the 

п from its new executive 

Michael Foster, chamber 

told a luncheon forum 

'e are happy we are not paying 

on an hourly basis,” Foster said 
before ing Ms. Reese. 

. “It’s been a fun month; it’s been 

lenging month," said Ms. 

по has been trying to make 

ck study of the North Coast 

economy during her short 


off some of the research 

has done since arriving, Ms. 
' read an excerpt from the 
4, 1873 issue of the Tri-Weekly 
chronicling the formation 


storia chamber members 


meet new leader 


ts. Reese Began during 

8. d a bus, 
time for the einer. The asd] 
held its annual installation banquet 
recently and also opened bids, 
awarded a contract and broke 
ground for the chamber's new office 
building. j 

The new building when com- 
pleted in June, will provide “a 
visible statement that the Astoria 
area is up and rolling,” she said. 

The chamber’s new home should 
prompt a few more visitors to the 
area to stop in and learn more 
about what there 1 to do and see in 
Clatsop County. 

A record 81,584 people visited one 
of the chamber’s three information 
centers between May and October 


a Chamber of Com- Of last year, — . 


mula continues to provide 
inct description of the 
"s role, she told the mem- 


She said the chamber would 
continue its efforts to bolster 
tourism in the area while working 
to promote economic development 
and increase membership. 

THE CHAMBER CURRENTLY 
has 290 members, she said. But the 
Pacific Power & Light Co. lists 
more than 1,500 commercial and 


launching into a summa- industrial customers in the Astoria 
tion of the chamber's current and area, she added. , 


future activities, Ms. Reese praised 
Liz Cornell executive assistant, - 
and Maureen Wirkkula, volunteer. 
coordinator, for easing her transi- 
tion into her new position. 

MS. REESE BEGAN her duties 
as executive director Jan. 5 after 
more than four years as executive 
assistant with the Bend Chamber of 


Commerce. She succeeds Sue 
who stepped down as 
executive in December for 


The chamber should also produce 


a brochure detailing things to do in 
the area for ution“ åt loe. 

businesses, she said: The brochure 
would expose visitors to more 
information that might bring them 
back for a second look, she said. _ 


The governing body of the Clatsop 


County Historic 


elected officers for 1987. 

In a meeting Jan. 31, the histori- 
cal society’s board of directors 
re-elected Michael Foster of Astoria 
as president. The un doen is 

High School libr: 
aO SA s Antiques. He 
on the Oregon 
mission and is president of the 


and owns Michael’ 


Greate 
Commerce. _ 


Astória lawyer Heather Reynolds 
was elected vice president. Ui 
the society's new bylaws, 

olds automatically 
become president in 1988. Henry 


istorical society names 
late of officers for °87 


of Astoria was re-elected 
асаа He is a retired San 
Francisco stockbroker. Barbara 
Schwab of Cannon Beach is the 
ага’ secretary. 
bcne electing 1987 officers, the 
board appointed Barbara Wagner of 
Astoria as chairman of the Heritage 
Center's new Exhibits Committee. 
Mrs. Wagner is an art graduate of 
Stanford University and has worked 
in the history and art sections of 
San Franciscos М.Н. DeYoung 
seum. 
mother Exhibit Committee mem- 
bers are Foster, Mrs. Schwab, Jean 
Anderson, Eleanor Foe 
Charles Kofler and June Daggatt, 
Youns- Р 
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: Ee and outdoor writers from 
ll ovef the United States are 
accepting invitations to attend late 


spring travel writer tours of the 
Oregon coast. 


About 21 national writers аге 


expected to participate in the third 
year of a program underwritten by 
the National Marine Fisheries 
Service (NMFS). It is aimed at 
providing awareness of activities 
provided by the charter boat in- 


vel writers to tour Ore 


charter boat owners who are 
expected to participate in the spring 
program by offering free charter 
services, lodging and meals to in- 
coming writers who have had travel 
expenses paid by the program. _ 
This year's project will focus on 


the coastal ports of Newport, Depoe : 
Gold Beach, 


Bay, Brookings, 
Charleston, Winchester Bay, 
Garibaldi and Astoria. Plans for 
"visibility" tours of these and other 


interest in the Oregon coast, 
Strycker said. : 

"The charter boat experience is 
vital in the growth of our tourist 
industry if we are to believe re- 
search already provided through 
this project," he added. 

Mike Manfredo, on sabbatical 
leave from Oregon State University 
in Corvallis, where he has partici- 
pated in this project, will continue 
research that was begun two years 


gon coast 


About 70. percent of those in- 
terviewed at Oregon's Expo ’86 
pavilion last year, Manfredo 
learned, said they were interested in 


whale watching and other sight- 
seeing excursions if provided by 
charter boats. 


Those wishing to participate in 
this program who have not been 


notified by chamber of commerce 


dustry other than salmon fishing. 
"We're certainly pleased to be - 

administering this grant," said 
Warren Strycker, director. of the 
Oregon Coast Association. ''After 
two years under the administration 
of Oregon State University, we feel 
honored, but even more, challenged 
by what can happen as high- 
producing writers are exposed to all 
the wonderful activities of the Ore- 
gon coast,” he added. 


"Some $40,000 worth of stories 
have been written from tours car- 
ried out over the past two years 
and much more is expected as 
stories are just now being placed in 
national circulation magazines from 
those efforts." 


The focus of the program is on 
what the NMFS has described as 
‘underutilized species." The project 
came on the heels of séveral “down 
years" of salmon fishery seasons 
because of various influences in- 
cluding weather and overfishing. 


Strycker just finished a tour of the 
coast during which he met with 
chamber of commerce leaders and 


- (Cir. D. 9,427) | 
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coastal areas provide material for 
writers to broaden travel and fishery 


ago to determine how best to 
the charter boat activities. 


History class tours Fort Clatsop ` 


74 


On Saturday, Jan. 24, seven 
Students from Ed Kondro’s 
Washington State History class 
at Toutle Lake ended their 
Studies with a history field trip 
to Astoria, Oregon. . 

The main emphasis of the trip 
was to visit Fort Clatsop, the 
place where Lewis and Clark 
and their Corps of Discovery 
spent their cold and damp winter 


of 1805-06 in the Pacific North- | 


west. 

The Fort Clatsop Memorial 
has a very imformative inter- 
pretive center with exhibits, 
showing types of supplies they 
used, maps of the expedition's 
adventures, and many other 
historical aspects relating to the 


| event. 


In addition to the interpretive 
center, the park service has 
reconstructed an actual-sized 
replica of the fort itself in the ap- 
proximate location of the 
Original. 

The reconstruction of the fort 
was done according to notes 


‘from Lewis and Clark’s 


market 
| 336-5107. 


. journals. Е 
During фе spring and sum- 
mer months, the park service of- 
fers a living history program, 


demonstrating many of the dai- 
ly activities that the Corps of 
Discovery had to perform to 
maintain their existence at Fort 


Clatsop in the winter of 1805-06, 
Some of the frontier skills which 
can be observed are canoe build- 


ing, candle making, and the 


making of rifle balls for their 


rifles. TES 

. One estimate puts their elk 
meat consumption for that 
winter at 40 tons. 


If not for the keen forsight of 
Thomas Jefferson, and the per- 
serverence and explorations of 

the Lewis and Clark expedition, 
the very state of Washington 
might belong to England, and 
. not the United States; it was the 
success of this exploration that 
gave the U.S. her strong foothold 


leaders are urged to call the OCA at 


\ 


for her claim to the Oregon 
country. | | 
While in the Astoria vicinity, 


the group also visited some 
other historical points of in- 


terest, including the Columbia 
Maritime Museum, the Flavel 
House Museum, and the Astoria 
Column. 

Students who accompanied 
Kondro and his wife on the trip 
were Mike Annal, Leroy Huls, 
Justin Dedrick, Jamie Squires, 
Rob Dow, James Slack and Brad 
Foster 
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Seafood festi val booth 


deadline approaching 


ra n deadline for booth space at the Greater Astoria 
Area Crab Feed and Seafood Festivalis Feb.27. - - 

his year's festival, whi April 10-12 at Tongue 
Point's Hangar No. 3, will feature the traditional crab dinner as 
well as a salmon dinner or a combination plate of crab and 
salmon. en 

Booth applications are available for artists, food vendors and 
wineries. Alcohol consumption will not be allowed on the festival . 
grounds.this year, however. According to Ruth Ann Reese, 

executive director of the Greater Astoria Area Chamber of 
Commerce, sponsor of the festival, food booths should emphasize 
seafood and artists should include a photo of their work to help in 
selection. Preference will be given to artists whose work 
represents the Northwest or the fishing and seafood industry. 

Booth rental, which costs $100 for the three day festival, 
includes a 10-by-10-foot booth, a curtain backdrop, an 8-foot table, 
a tablecloth, electricity, cleanup, advertising and publicity, 
entertainment, security, free parking and the use of a first aid 
station. Each exhibitor will receive two identification ribbons for 
free admission to the festival. | | 


To rent а booth or to obtain more information, write the 
_ chamber, P.O. Box 176, Astoria, Ore. 97103, or phone 325-6311. 
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Travel 


By Ralph Friedman 
Travel Editor 


y wife, rest her.saintly 

M soul, was born and raised 

in New York but did not 

visit the Statue of Liberty until 15 

. years after she had come to the 
West Coast. 

1 know life-long residents of 
Los Angeles who have never been 
to Disneyland. Disneyland is so 
closethey can go anytime, so why 
go now? 

When I lived in Denver I met 
folks who had never been to 
Pikes Peak, less than a two-hour 
drive from Denver. 

You might be surprised at the 
number of western Washington 
old timers who have never gone 
up to the slopes of Mt. Rainier 
and the number of Portlanders 
who haven't yet visited Timber- 
line Lodge on Mt. Hood. 

Well, then, why not see your 
own backyard while you're still 
senior citizens? 


Pacific Northwes 


$ 
1 
1 


t 


for the curious 


=e 


DEER and other wildlife are common sights along the banks for 
travelers on Oregon’s dramatically scenic Rogue River. 


Let’s take a quick trip around 
the Pacific Northwest--Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho—this time 
focusing not on the well-known 
vacation spots, but on the rela- 
tively little-publicized places, the 
kind I have highlighted in my 
best-selling book, Oregon For 


The Curious. 
tart with Oregon, and in 


Oregon begin with Astoria 
atthe mouth of the Colum- 


(Continued from page 16) 


hen most people think of. 
s W Idaho they come up with 

Boise, Sun Valley, Hells 
Canyon (shared with Oregon), 
the Middle Fork of the Salmon 
River (River of No Return), 
Craters ofthe Moon, Twin Falls, 
Pocatello, Idaho Falls and Coeur 
d'Alene. 

Гуе been to all these places. 
Very nice. But to be free of the 
maddening throngs my eyes point 
elsewhere. I prefer Priest Lake to 
Sun Valley, Henrys Lake to 
Craters of the Moon, Elk City 
and Red River Hot Springs to 
Pocatello, the Lolo Trail to 
Boise. 

You can reach Upper Priest 
Lake only by boat and the shores 
are the banks of Paradise. Hen- 
rys Lake still has the aura of the 
mountain men, when every trap- 
per in the West knew of it. Elk 
City is my kind of burg, a corral 
downtown. Red River Hot 
Springs is a theraputic soak in the 
wine of the wilderness. And the 
Lolo Trail, well-- 


bia. Astorii their town the 
_ Co mpage 16) 


off from the gold rush-Nez Perce 
town of Kooskia and climbing up 
to 5233-foot Lolo Pass. 

The Lewis and Clark Party 
came this way--though east to 
west--and it was the most gruel- 
ling section of their journey. Fol- 
lowing the Lochsa River, Idaho 
12 steps lightly through small 
farmstead country 16 miles to 
Syringa and then another 7 miles 
to Lowell. At Kooskia make sure 
your gas tank is full for there 
isn't another gas station beyond 
Lowell until you get to the Vis- 
itors Center of Lolo Pass, 78 
miles beyond Lowell. 

The reward for reaching Lolo 
Pass, on the Montana state line, 
is the spa of Lolo Hot Springs, 7 
miles north, and from there it 
isn't too long a drive to the big 
city of Missoula. Here you can 
return westward on the super- 
highway of 1-90. 

This year, give the Pacific 
Northwest a chance. It's home 


country and we ought to visit 
some of the quieter rooms in this 


It’s a road now, US 12, taking marvelous mansion. 247 


Of Astorian 
ві Two remnants from Astoria’s fishing 
industry may soon be the foundation of a 
waterfront development. 

The Astoria Wharf and Warehouse Co. 
storehouse, which is thought to be the 
oldest remaining building on the city’s 
waterfront, will be converted into pro- 
fessional and retail space and a restaurant, 
according to plans unveiled by the owners 
this week. 


. Next door, a fish processing plant and 
fish market will be built at the end of the 
wood and concrete pier that survived a 1984 
fire that destroyed the Astoria Seafood Co. 

Tnc. plant. 

“There’s a real need in Astoria for the 
people to see the actual (fish processing) 
operation,” said architect Rod Grider. He, 
Astoria lawyer Pat Lavis and retired 
Columbia River bar pilot Capt. Joseph 
Bruneau are partners in the project. 

The fish-processing industry is fascinat- 
ing to tourists and local residents alike, he 
said. For the most part, though, it is hidden 
from public view. At one time “you could 
just walk around and see everything," but 
as the industry has diminished in Astoria, 
зо has its visibility, he said. 

. Grider, who designed the project, said he 
and his partners wanted to capitalize on 
that interest. For example, a glassed-in 
hallway will separate the fish-processing 
plant and market to let the public view the 
work inside. A public dock and sitting 
areas, including seating near the restau- 
rant in the fish market, are planned for the 


аза 
LP 


By joining the Oregon 
Tourism Alliance, Clatsop 
County stands to gain economi- 
cally by exploiting resources of 
special interest to visitors. 


» The alliance was formed to 
assist in promoting the conven- 
tion center, construction of 
which voters in Multnomah, 
Washington and Clackamas 
counties approved last year. In 
order to bring major national 
conventions to the center it will 
be necessary to offer delegates 
more than a trip to Portland. 

Creators of the Oregon Tourism 
Alliance propose to do that by 
pre-arranging excursions for 
delegates and members of their 
families to such attractions as 
the Columbia River Gorge and 

_ the seacoast. 


From Cannon Beach to Asto- 
ria, Clatsop County has a wide 
Tangot things for visitors to 
see and do. It becomes a major 


$1 DA 
ound 


asset in the marketing scheme 


parent. - 


plan calls for reju 


GRIDER SAID HE hoped construction 
could begin in June. 

The first рђаве of work calls for 
converting the (ор story of the two-story, 
5,250-square-foot warehouse into about four 
professional offices, he said. Also, the 
2,700-square-foot seafood processing plant 
n the 1,000-square-foot market will be 

t. 

In the second phase, the ground floor will 
be made into a retail mall and a restaurant 
overlooking the river. A third restaurant 
may eventually be built over the water 
along the west face of the pier. 

Grider said the developers had a seafood 
processor lined up, but he declined to 
identify the company. Enough potential 
tenants have expressed interest in the 
office space for “110 percent occupancy,” 
he said. 

Approval from several government 
agencies is needed, Grider said, but the 
project cleared its first hurdle Tuesday 
when the Astoria Planning Commission 
psec cad approved a conditional-use 


Paul Benoit, the city's community plan- 
ning director, praised the project, saying it 
"almost mirrors what was envisioned" by 
the city's waterfront revitalization plan. 
While the planned professional offices, 
retail shops and restaurants provide a 
public use of the waterfront, the fish 
processing plant and market retain the 
beg of the working waterfront, he 
said. 


BECAUSE THE WAREHOUSE is on the 
National Register of Historic Places, the 


to benefit 


promoters of the new conven- 
tion center intend to pursue. If 


the plan works as intended, 
many visitors will come here 
who otherwise might never 
come. And it won't cost Clatsop 
County anything. 


Members of the Clatsop Eco- 
nomic Development Committee 
acted properly in endorsing 
involvement of Clatsop County 
inthe Oregon Tourism Alliance. 


CEDC's first priority in eco- 
nomic development is im- 
provement of highways 101, 26 
and 30. That must be funded by 
the state Transportation Com-: 
mission with state gasoline tax 
money. 


It very well may turn out that 
if the Oregon Tourism Alliance 
program is as successful as its 
originators expect the need to 
improve those highways for 
movement of visitors into this 
county will become more ap- 


state Historic Preservation Office must 
authorize the remodeling. That could be 
tricky, because the developers want to put 
in ИЕ; skylights and elevators, Grider 
said. 


Grider said the historic integrity and 
uniqueness of the structure prompted him 
and Lavis to buy the warehouse even 
though they had no specific plans for its 


venating historic 


The Dally Astorian—ANDREA KENNET - 


The former Astoria Whart and Warehouse Co. storehouse, the oldest building — 
on the Astoria waterfront, is the cornerstone of a planned development. 


use. Bruneau became a partner in the 
venture later. 

The 50-by-105-foot warehouse was built 
about 1892 of the first locally produced — 
brick, made at the May & Thair kilns along - 
the Lewis and Clark River. The sills under 
the arched windows and doors and the 
keystone over the central door are made of 


granite from the 0.5. Custom , the 
first federal government p esu 


warehouse 


the Rocky Mountains when built in 1852. A 
tin facade decorates the front of the 
building below the roof. 

Used by seven different can companies 


between 1892 and 1949, the warehouse was 
primarily a storage facility for tin plate 
and other materials used to make cans for 
salmon industry. The ups and downs of the 
fishing industry can be traced through the 
ownership documents of the building, 
Grider said: It was sold several times in 
Sheriff's sales. 


AFTER ITS DAYS as a can plant ended, 
the building was used to store cars, seed, 
gear used in building the nearby Columbia 
House Condominiums and, most recently, a 
Christmas wreath-making operation. 

Because of its heavy, old-growth Douglas 
fir timber and masonry construction, the 
building was known as "the bonded 
warehouse.” Part of its 26-inch thick 
basement wall is below the waterline. The 
upper walls are 16 inches thick. 

The building's heavy construction is 
thought to be the reason the building 
survived four fires that toppled surround- 
ing buildings, including the 1984 fire that 
destroyed the plant to the east, only four 
feet away from the warehouse. 

The first floor was designed to support 
3,000 tons — a fact someone long ago noted 
by painting “3,000 tuns" on an interior post. 
Grider has a photograph taken in 1894 that 
shows the sign, which still exists. - 
Now cove red Dt piece of plywood for 

0 will be K 
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Astoria Levels Old Grain Elevator 


The Port of Astoria in transition. Photo by C.E. Pritchard. 


ASTORIA, OR — A grain eleva- 
tor at the end of the Port of 
Astoria’s Pier 1, together with 
several grain silos, and the Barbey 


Cannery, 
wrecking ball recently. 
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The Great Astoria Crab Feed and 
‘Seafood Festival will take place April 10-12 
in Hangar 3 on the waterfront at Tongue 
Point. à 

Sponsored by the Greater Astoria Area 
Chamber of Commerce, the event features 
seafood cookery, wine tasting and live 
jazz, brass and bluegrass music; not to 
mention Northwest art displays, river 
cruises, Coast Guard tours and special 


Runs уа. to pm. and Sunday 


a.m. to 4 p.m. Tongue 


Chamber of Commerce at 325-6311. 


were destroyed by a 


ne D 


Point is three miles 


"east of Astoria on Highway 30. For more 
‘Gtormaelon: call the Greater Astoria Area 


It has taken over one year to 
demolish the 54-year-old grain ele- 
vator, which has not been in use for 
several years. The Cascade Explo- 
sives Co. of Portland attempted to 
level the structure with dynamite last 
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year, but after several unsuccessful 
attempts ceased the operation. Since 
late last year, Warren Mattson, a 
crane operator for Bergerson Enter- 
prises, has been using a wrecking 
ball on the building, gradually 
accomplishing what explosives were 
not able to do. On Wednesday, Feb. 
18, Mattson finally leveled the 
elevator, and now the job of 
cleaning up the debris is underway. 

At the east end of the mooring, 
where the Port of Astoria plans to 
expand its operations, the Barbey 
Cannery, originally named the 
Union Fishermen’s Packing Co., is 
also being leveled by two local men, 
and should be dismantled by the end 
of March. 

Founded in 1896 as the Union 
Fishermen’s Cooperative Packing 
Company, the cannery became Bar- 
bey in the 1970s. 

In 1980 the cannery went out of 
business. At peak times, it wasn’t 
unusual for the plant to can some 
288,000 cans of salmon and tuna 


daily. O 
эй 
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Astoria Crab Feed 


opens Ap 


The annual Great Astoria 
Crab Feed and Seafo 
Festival opens Friday, April 
10 and continues through 
Sunday, April 12 at the 
Tongue Point Hanger No. 3, 
___ located three miles east of 
Astoria off Highway 30. 


An annual fundraising 
event for the Greater Astoria 
Area Chamber of 
Commerce, the. three-day 
festival of seafood cookery, 
wine and live music has 
expanded to include 
northwest art, river cruises, 
Coast Guard tours and 
special events for children. 


Throughout the weekend, 
performances by jazz, 
bluegrass and brass bands 
are scheduled in addition to 
concerts by the North Coast 
Big Band. 


Food booth vendors will 
promote seafood dishes and 
the art of seafood cookery in 
addition to selling shrimp 
gumbo and other shrimp 
dishes, live crab, Chinese 
crab, smoked salmon and 
tuna. 


There will also be a 
traditional crab or salmon 
dinner available for $9 per 
plate. 

Oregon wineries will have 


ril 10 


wine tasting booths set up, 
and will sell wine by the 
bottle or with a souvenir 
festival wine glass. 

The U.S. Coast Guard 
cutter Resolute and a 
helicopter will be on display 
at the pier, and Coast Guard 
personnel will be on hand to 
answer questions, discuss 
navigational techniques and 
give tours. 


The festival association 
has invited northwest artists 
to display and sell their 
work, and has commissioned 
a limited edition silkscreen 
poster by Astoria graphic 
artist Tom Hannen, 
available to festival 
sponsors for $50. 


Artists will sell and exhibit 
sculptures, fine pottery, 
woodblock prints, music, 
wooden toys and other types 
of artwork reflecting the 
theme of this year’s festival, 
the fishing and seafood 
industry. 


Entry fee for the festival is 
$2 for adults and $1 for 
children ages six through 12 
Children under six arc 
admitted free. 

Festival hours are from 3- 
p.m. Friday; 10 a.m. to 
p.m. Saturday, and 10 a.m 
to4 p.m. Sunday. m 


Astoria fete; its first lady А 


ASTORIA--America’ ca city on 
the Pacific coast will celebrate on 
May 16 the arrival of the first white 
woman in the Pacific Northwest, 
Jane Barnes, a flaxen-haired. blue- 
eyed, 20-year-old beauty and former 
barmaid from Portsmouth, England, 
who sailed with the British War Fleet 
to capture Fort Astoria during the 
War of 1812. 

She captured each and every heart. 
along the arduous sea lanes ani 
prots-of call during her 13 month. 
18.000 mile voyage to Astoria. 

Although the British Navy peace- 
fully took over the Fort, Jane 
managed to provoke hostilities of a 
different sort. Rough and tumble 
frontiersmen (who hadn't seen a 
white woman in vears) and Indians 
(who had never seen one) scrambled 
for the attentions of this bewitching. 
adventurous lass. 

Astoria, Warrenton and Нат- 
mond will honor this remarkable 
former barmaid with a raising of the 
British and American flags at Fort 


storia to fete seafood44 7) 


Astoria, a Back-Street Parade, re- 
ception for visiting dignitaries, Ice 
Cream Social, historic tavern tour 
and gala midnight ceremony. Con- 
tact the Clatsop County Historical 
Society and The Greater Astoria 
Chamber of Commerce for further 
information. 


е Spring festivals warm 


Spring has some wonderful 
Oregon wine festivals in 
store for us. So now's the 
time to get our wheels in for 
а tune-up, pick up a bright- 
colored sweater, clean up the 
styrofoam cooler and be 
prepared to hit the road, 


can 


booths so numerous, уо! 
know you're in a huge ci 
without ever feeling crow: 
_ This is a premier event in- 
the Oregon wine year. 


d 
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Oregon-wine — 


The "Great Astoria Crab 
Feed and Oregon Wine 
"Festival" will hold forth 
again in the giant hangar at - 
Tongue Point, just east of 
Astoria, on April 10th, 11th, 
and 12th. This building is so 
large and the food and wine 


‘The Great Astoria Crab Feed and Seafood Festival will 
take place April 10-12 on the waterfront in Tongue Point 
Hangar No. 3, three miles east of Astoria off Highway 30. 

The event is an annual fund-raiser for the Greater 
Astoria Area Chamber of Commerce. It will include 
seafood cookery, wine, live music, river cruises, Nor- 
thwest art, Coast Guard tours, jazz, bluegrass and brass 
bands, and concerts by the North Coast Big Band. 

Food vendors will feature shrimp gumbo, live crab, 
Chinese and shrimp dishes, smoked salmon and tuna. 
There will also be a traditional crab or salmon dinner at 
$9 per plate. Arts and crafts will be displayed. 

Hours are 3 to 8 p.m. Friday, 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Satur- 
day, and 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Sunday. For more information, 
phone the Astoria Chamber of Commerce, (503) sse, 


—The Great Astoria Crab 


_.ASTORIA—The | 
Feed and Seafood Festival will take 


place April 10-12 at Tongue Point east 
this coastal city. 


А “о cooking, wines and live 


will be enjoyed, along with 
Sacre Coast Guard tours and 
historical presentations. Jazz, 
mee brass band groups also will 


— {А small group 
en from Costa Rica is 
ding two months on the Oregon 
coast learning the techniques and 
. technology used by fishermen in the 
.. Pacific'Northwest. 
. Since arriving in Oregon on March 
. 1, William Cascante has recorded the 
. daily temperature in his journal so 
he'll remember the chilly weather. 
. "Its a nice country," Cascante 
. says of Oregon. "It's cold — but it's 
very nice,” : 
Cascante, 32, is a self-employed 
. fisherman from Golfito, Costa Rica. 
_ At home, he fishes for red snapper, 
. mackerel and shark from a 28-foot 
dugout canoe. 
. He is joined by six other commer- 
. cial fishermen, an interpreter and a 
government engineer in thee eight- 
. week course, conducted by Clatsop 


A bicycle freestyle exhibit will be 1 and 4 p.m. Saturday and 1 and 
nday. Helicopter rescue demonstrations will be 2 p.m. Saturday 
U.S. Coast Guard ships will be docked and available for 


Яе ns try out Oregon fishing 


Community College in conjunction 
with the Oregon State University Sea 
Grant Extension program. 

About half of the course is being 
conducted in the classroom. The rest 
of the time they spend aboard boats 
with area commercial fishermen 
who have volunteered their time and 
expertise. 

New navigation techniques will en- 
able the fishermen to take their 
boats out to sea to troll for tuna. 
Now, most Costa Rican fishermen 
work the inlets and bays of the coun- 
try’s coast with gillnets and long- 
lines, 

The visit is being sponsored by the 
Partners of the Americas, a private, 
non-profit organization which pro- 
motes joint econnomic development 
projects between the United States 
and South and Central America. 


\dmission to the festival will be $2 for adults, $1 for children. 
il hours will be from 3 to 8 p.m. Friday, 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Sunday. 


| 


The Great Astoria Crab Е 
and Seafood Festival will be held 
Friday through Sunday three 
miles east of Astoria on the 
‘Tongue Point waterfront. 

Entry fee is $2 for adults and $1 
for children 6 to 12 years of age. 
Children under 6 will be admitted 
fre 


ее. 

Festival hours are 3 p.m. to 8 
p.m. Friday; 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sat- 
urday, and 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Sun- 
day. The Festival is held annually 
to raise money for the Greater As- 
toria Area Chamber of Commerce. 

The three-day festival features 
seafood cookery, wine, Northwest 
art, river cruises, Coast Guard 
tours and special kid’s events. 
Throughout the weekend music 
will be provided by jazz, bluegrass 
and brass ands, plus concerts by 
the North Coast Big Band. 

A traditional crab or salmon 
e. will be serve for $9 per 
plate.- 


THE GREAT A: B 


ld today 
east of Astoria on the Tongue Point waterfront. 
Entry fee is $2 for adults and $1 for children 6 to 
B years of age. Children under 6 will be admitted 
free. 


Festival hours are 3 p.m. to 8 p.m. Friday; 10 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. Saturday and 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Sunday. 

The annual three-day festival features seafood 
‘cookery, wine, Northwest art, river cruises, Coast 
Guard tours and events for children. 


Id Seafood Fes- 
rough Sunday three miles 


Drake shi 


By E. A. Schwartz 4 4] Lynch, a Portland man who is 


For the Statesman-Journal 

NEWPORT — A replica of Sir 
Francis Drake's 16th century sail- 
ing vessel, the Golden Hind, is ex- 
pected to tie up in Newport about 
June 27. 

Two of the ship's owners are ex- 
pected to visit Newport next week 
to scout moorages, Michael Lynch 
said. He is arranging the visit. 

Meanwhile, according to Lynch, 
more evidence has come to light 
suggesting a connection between 
Drake and nearby Whale Cove. 


associated with developer Tom 
McDonald in plans to build con- 
dominiums at Whale Cove, said 
the new information was deve- 
loped recently from results of a 
1985 archaeological dig. 

Lynch said a grave discovered 
by an Oregon State University ar- 
chaeological expedition dates from 
the period when explorer Drake 
may have visited the cove. 

"The people who lived in the area 
at the time ordinarily placed their 
dead in dugout canoes on low scaf- 


p replica 


folds above ground. 

The grave is the only example of 
an in-ground burial from that pe- 
riod ever found оп the north coast 
of Oregon, Lynch said. 

In addition, he said, anthropolo- 
gists could not positively identify 
the race of the person in the grave. 

During his late 16th-century 
circumnavigation of the world, 
Drake had the original Golden 
Hind beached in a small harbor or 
cove somewhere on the Pacific 
Coast for repairs and stayed sev- 
eral weeks. Drake called his stop- 


Will visit Newport 


LE 


ping place Nova Albion — the 
Latin version of New England. 


A British manufacturing execu- 
tive, Bob Ward, developed the 
theory while in British Columbia 
that Whale Cove was Drake's 
Nova Albion. 


Lynch said he has informed 
Ward of the new information, and 
Ward, who expects to visit Whale 
Cove next month, said: *It adds 
one more unanswered question to 
the whole mystery." 

Traditional accounts of Canadi- 


Astoria festival is this weekend 


4 RRA ME — Seafood deli- 
acies, Pacific Northwest win 
fis, waterfront. disse dud Feed & Seafood Festival this 


the sixth annual Great Astoria Crab 


entertainment will be featured at. zy 


About 20,000 people are е: 
to attend the festival at tis tae 
Point Naval Air Station, which runs 
today through Sunday afternoon, 
Seafood and the fishing ind 
are the theme of this year’s event, 


«аце of commerce. 

aily admission will be f 
adults, $1 for children 6-12, "i ed 
for, n 5 and younger, Da 


an Indians suggest that Drake 
went farther north than usually 
thought, according to Ward, and 
Whale Cove best fits descriptions 
of Nova Albion. 


According to Ward's theory, 
Drake suppressed the exact loca- 
tion so that rivals of Queen Eliz- 
abeth I's England would not learn 
how far north he had explored. 


Drake sailed into the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca and probably be- 
lieved he had found the Northwest 
Passage, by Ward's account. 


Lynch said the Golden Hind 
replica was en route to Astoria on 
Wednesday. E 


The ship probably will come 
into Whale Cove, just south of 
Depoe Bay, at some point, Lynoh 
said, and a British television pro- 
duction company still is interested 
in filming the ship there. 

The company is planning a spe- 
cial production about Drake on 
the 400th anniversary of his de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada 
in 1588, according to Lynch. 


ty shops and accommodations the 
Oregon coast has to offer. Faubion 
has captured the flavor of the 
coast, from its spectacular scenery 
to its down-home, out-of-the-way 
places waiting to be discovered by 
adventure-seeking travelers and 
residents. 


А ia's Shallon Winery on 
the banks of the Columbia River, 


owner Paul van der Veldt plays dif- 
ferent types of music for each 
stage of the wine-making process. 
The results of his “Good vibrations 
encourage good wine” philosophy 
can be sampled in his wine-tasting 
room. Columbia Chocolates in 
Seaside concocts chocolate pizza, 
complete with its own box. The Bay 
Front Bakery and Deli in Garibaldi 
puts out a variety of goodies, in- 
cluding bowling ball-sized sheep- 
herder bread. 

At the House On the Hill Motel, 
perched on a 200-foot-tall cliff over 
the Pacific Ocean, guests have one 
of the most dramatic views any- 
where on the Oregon coast. Fau- 
bion considers one of the most col- 
orful business owners on the coast 
to be Gracie Strom, who serves 
fresh seafood at The Sea Hag in 
Depot Bay. On down the coast is 


АР photo 


| Golden replica 


ntic reproduction of Francis 
s ADOS: Деп HA It See Sunday off Astoria, 


| y the Y 
ре ДО awhile before going upriver to Portland. 


T s Lv 4112993 $8 
the Bridgewater Restaurant in 


X LE =. exo 


Florence, where the seafood is 
served Caribbean style, accom- 
panied by tropical drinks. : 
Just inland from Charleston is - 
one of the most beautiful parks in 
Oregon, Shore Acres State Park, 
nicknamed "The Rembrandt of the 
Sea." An expansive coastal view, 
hiking trails and a botanical garden 


are a few of its wonders. 1 1 
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will be used to buy land 
ity Park and to improve 


| © The city of Astoria will receive $39,300 to. 
i, revamp a wooden pier. The project will pro- 
[ vide better public access to the Columbia 
| River estuary and Astoria's waterfront. It 
E will include an interpretative display, signs, 
t lighting, shelters and seating. — 
1. The city of Port Orford's port district will 
: receive $39,093 to construct a boat- 
launching hoist at the port. The facility will 
serve sport fishermen and recreational: 
© boaters. Currently, the nearest launching 
| facilities are more than 25 miles away in: 
E 


I applications for this year's grants; 


Drake, describes an old-time sailor’s life to a group of school 


Port Townsend resident Declan Westcott, 
children from Naselle earlier this week in Astoria, 


Astoria NO 
LONGER ENTERTAINS 
AMBITIOUS NOTIONS 
OF BEING THE GREAT 

GATEWAY TO THE 
PACIFIC RIM. 


noticed is an enhanced sense of community, 
a gathering of people who E here because 
they like the environment the lifestyle," 
Adams says. 


] Nowhere is this reflected better than in 
KMUN-FM, the town's wonderful communi- 
ty radio station, which offers a rare mix of 

blic affairs, classical music, jazz and rock 
т" roll. A volunteer DJ, who sounds to be in 
his 60s, reads a scathing article from 
William Safire about drug-testing, then 
switches to Telemann after announcing, 
“TIl stop and tell you a little about this 
music when I’m good and ready." 


So Astoria no longer entertains ambi- 
tious notions of being the Great Gateway to 
the Pacific Rim. These days, the town 
appears content to be à successful small 
town. 

The рата Astor Hotel, for years ап 
empty in the middle of the retail 
center, finally is being restored — not for 
tourists, but as housing for senior citizens, 
with shops on the street level. 


John Bradley hangs a freshly painted sign 
from a remodeled real-estate sales office. 


The annual Regatta Days celebration in 
August was a showcase of classic Main 
Street Americana. There was a boat show, a 
rowing contest, a formal rose-planting at the 
P. Flavel House Museum, a dance at the 
ай 


ley’ 
ta queen 
lacy white gown. 

1f there is an appropriate motto for these 

le and their town, Barbara Freeman 

insists it can be found in Irving’s “Astoria,” 
in the frustrated ambitions of the town’s 
absentee founder, in those concrete silos 
down on the waterfront. In Astoria, she 
says, “Hope springs eternal.” 


@ PACIFIC 
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‘The Daily Astorian 
_ More dollars would be put to work 
to attract new employers to town 
under a $4.5 million general fund 
budget for 1987-88 proposed by 

\ City Manager Jim Flint. 

‘A 19 percent funding increase for 
the city’s Community Development 
Department tops Flint's list of 
priorities for the new fiscal year, 
which begins July 1. He also 
recommends giving a larger share 
of the city's revenues from taxes on 
hotel and motel rooms to the 
Greater Astoria Area Chamber of 
Commerce's tourism promotion 

Y — 


group. 
. His pi also calls for a new 
administrative position — human 
resources director — to better 


coordinage volunteers. The human 
resources director also would han- 
dle traditional personnel functions. 
The city Budget Committee will 
begin reviewing the proposal at 7 


p.m. Thursday. Organizations 
seeking money from the city gov- 
ernment will present their requests 
during that meeting. 


Jim 
Flint 


The committee will finish its work 
and approve a 1987-88 budget by 
April 30. The City Council will then 
adopt a budget June 15. 

The Budget Committee consists of 
the mayor, the four City Council 
members and five city residents 
they appoint. George Phillips is the 
chairman; Linda Josephson, vice 
chairman; and Ardelle Phillips, 
secretary. 


FLINT'S PROPOSED 1987-88 
general fund is $16,775 more than 
this year's; however, city officials 
say property taxes won't increase 
from the $1.85 million levied within 
the city's tax base in 1986-87. A tax 


volunteer aid 


hiring additional personnel by 
making better use of volunteer 
labor, especially senior citizens, he 
said. 


“A lot of these people aren't 
ready to hang it up,” he said "They 
have a lot of skills and abilities that, 
if we ask them, they might be 
willing to use to provide services.” 

The council listed a volunteer 
services program in its 1985-86 
goals, and the Budget Committee 
provided money for a part-time 
director, But the position was not 
filled. Flint said the city staff 
became aware of a need to devote 
more attention to traditional 

nnel functions as they 
explored ways to implement the 
volunteer program. 


FLINT ALSO DISCLOSED the 
development of a forest manage- 
ment plan to replace the $250,000 
the city had received each year 
from the federal revenue sharing 
program. The federal government 
ended revenue sharing last October. 


Astoria used federal revenue- 
sharing money primarily for capital 
improvement projects. Flint said 
the city had about $200,000 left over, 
enough to last about two or three 
years. 

Meanwhile, the city government 
will develop a forest management 
plan to raise money through sus- 


tained yield cutting on the 4,500 
acres its owns at the city’s 
watershed and elsewhere. 


base is an amount of property taxes 
that, once approved by the voters, 
can be increased up to 6 percent 
annually without further voter ap- 
proval. 

Barring any fluctuations in the 
city’s assessed value, the property 
tax rate will stay at $8.64 per $1,000 
of value, said John 
Snyder, the city’s finance director. 

For the past two years, the 
general fund has contained no 
additional funding for materials, 
supplies and services, Flint said. 
Next year’s proposal loosens the 
purse strings slightly, allowing an 
average 2.5 percent increase per 
department. 

Much of the $14,603 increase 
proposed for the Community Devel- 
opment Department would be used 
to pitch Astoria to potential busi- 
nesses and industries, Flint said. 
The new department, which con- 
sists of director Paul Benoit and a 
part-time secretary, was created 
last year. 

Traditionally, one-third of the city 
governments income from a 6 
percent tax on hotel and motel 


ty budget calls for economic boost, 


rooms has been earmarked for the 
chamber's Committee to Promote 
Astoria. Flint proposed that the 
amount increase to one-half. 

Having an administrator in 
charge of paid and volunteer 
personnel would be more efficient 
and would save money in the long 
run, Flint said 


“WE COULD COMBINE two 
areas we think are important and 
both would work ultimately toward 
cost-containment,” Flint said. 

Federal and state laws affecting 
public employees are continually 
changing, Flint said. Being un- 
aware of those changes can be 
costly. In January, the city gov- 
ernment paid $17,000 in an out-of- 
court settlement to a fired mechan- 
ic after the city did not grant him,a 
hearing with the city manager 
before he was fired, as required by 
federal law. 

Flint said the risk of such 
lawsuits could be reduced by having 
a personnel director responsible for 
keeping up with labor laws. 

The city government could avoid 


April 10-12—Great Astoria Crabfeed 
nd Seafood Festival, Astoria. Over 


100 booths: seafood, Oregon wines, crafts, 
Coast Guard waterfront demonstrations, 
and boat tours. Sponsored by: Greater 
Astoria Area Chamber of Commerce. For 


more information, contact: 


Ruth Ann 


Reese, Greater Astoria Area Chamber of 
Commerce, PO. Box 176, Astoria 97103; 


325-6311. 


(Pacific Cor- 
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Coming soon to Astoria 


The Golden Hinde, a replica of the ship sailed around the world in the 16th century by Sir Francis Drake, will cross the 
Columbia River bar Friday and travel to Astoria where the ship will be open to the public until April 20. 


Sailing ship replica due Friday 


The Golden Hinde, a replica of the 
vessel that Sir Francis Drake sailed 
around the world in the 16th century, 
is expected to sail over the Columbia 
River bar to Astoria Friday for a 
10-day visit. 

“Sailing up the Columbia River, 
this globe-trotting, world-famous 
ship will be an eye-catching sight as 
she approaches Astoria and sails 
past Fort Stevens to the Columbia 
River Maritime Museum," states a 
press release. 

Members of the United States 


Coast Guard Station Cape Disap- 
pointment are expected to be on hand 
to usher the ship over the bar. The 
ship's entry into the river mouth may 
be delayed by stormy weather. 

The Golden Hinde is expected to ar- 
rive off the bar at 7 a.m. and is ex- 
pected to berth at the maritime 
museum at 12:30 p.m. A welcoming 
ceremony at the museum will begin 
at noon. 


The public will be allowed to tour 
the Elizabethan warship that will be 


open daily from Saturday to April 20 
between 9 a.m. until sunset. The ship 
is like a museum contained in all five 
levels of the vessel's decks. 


All area schools are invited to br- 
ing field trips to the ship. This con- 
sists of an educational guided tour of 
the Golden Hinde given by a crew 
member, explaining life at sea 400 
years ago. The tour lasts for one 
hour. 

More information can be obtained 
by telephoning 1 (503) 325-2323. 
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The Greater 
Astoria Area 
Crab Feed 


& 
Seafood Festival 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 
1f] April 10, 11, 12, 1987 


Friday 3-8 p.m. Saturday 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Sunday 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 


Enjoy Delicious Foods, Fine 
Wine & Live Entertainment! 


FEATURING: Oregon Wines, Northwest 
Artists & The North Coast Big Band. l 
«Over 100 Booths of Seafoods, Arts, Entertainment `- 


River Cruises «Coast Guard Boat Displays 
«Live Music & Continuous Entertainment 


*Plenty of FREE PARKING 
CRAB and/or SALMON FEED 


Menu: One whole crab or hearty salmon portion, $ 
cole slaw & garlic bread. 


00 |’ 


LOCATION: TONGUE POINT 
ASTORIA, OREGON 
Admission to Festival: $2.00 Adults $1.00 Children ~ | 


Sponsored by: The Greater Astoria Area 
Chamber of Commerce 


The Greater 

Astoria Area 

Crab Feed 
& 


Seafood Festival 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 
April 10, 11, 12, 1987 


Friday 3-8 p.m. Saturday 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Sunday 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 


Enjoy Delicious Foods, Fine 
Wine & Live Entertainment! 


FEATURING: Oregon Wines, Northwest 
Artists & The North Coast Big Band. 
Over 100 Booths of Seafoods, Arts, Entertainment 
«River Cruises «Coast Guard Boat Displays 
Live Music & Continuous Entertainment 
*Plenty of FREE PARKING. 


CRAB and/or SALMON FEED 


The following is a list of cultural 
est Oregon of pecial 


ay 


zi 
A—The Great Astoria Crab 
Feed and Seafood Festival will run 
Friday through Sunday on the 
waterfront of Tongue Point, east of 
Astoria. Seafood, wine, live music and 
river cruises will be featured. 


Menu: One whole crab or hearty salmon portion, $$ (000 
coleslaw & garlic bread. 


LOCATION: TONGUE POINT 
ASTORIA, OREGON 
Admission to Festival: $2.00 Adults $1.00 Children 


Sponsored by: The Greater Astoria Area 
2 Chamber of Commerce 


| Seafood fest 
begins today 


The sixth ard at Astoria Crab Feed & 

al ler way this аі 
noon inside Hangar Three on the old Tongue 
Point Naval Air Station starting at 3 and 
continuing to 8 p.m. 

On Saturday and Sunday, doors will open at 
10 a.m., closing at 8 Saturday night and 4 
Sunday afternoon. 

The Astoria Rotary Club again will offer a 
seafood dinner of crab, salmon, or à combina- 
tion of both — along with all the trimmings — 
for $9. 

The popular North Coast Big Band will 
headline the expanded entertainment sched- 
ule, playing from 6 to 8 p.m. Friday and 
Saturday. 

More than 100 booths will offer festivalgoers 


Festival. 
Seatood 


delicacies, ^ Pacific 


and entertainment will be featured at the sixth 
annual Great Astoria Crab Feed & Seafood 
Festival weekend. About 20,000 people are 
expected to attend the festival at the Tongue 
Point Naval Air Station, which runs from Fri- 
day afternoon through Sunday afternoon. Sea- 
kep p E industiy are the theme of 
ar’s event, which is sponsor 
local chamber of Role rotg" aro 


Northwest wines, crafts, waterfront 
displays and entertainment will be 
featured at the festival, which will be 
held at the Tongue Point Naval Air 
Station. 


food, wine and crafts. 

Daily admission prices for this year’s 
festival are $2 for adults and $1 for children 6 
to 12 years old. Children younger than 6 will be 
admitted free. 5 
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topped 20,000 


By ANDREA KENNET 
Of The Daily Astorian 
Delicacies from the sea and 
vine lured more than 20,000 


People to the sixth annual Great 


Astoria Crab Feed & Seafood 
Festival during the weekend, 
but it was unknown this 
morning if this year’s event 
reeled in more people than the 
festival's 1985 record of 26,000. 
“Tm sure we were over the 


20,000. Saturday was Very, very 


crowded. I don't know if it was 
arecord, but it was terrific 
attendance,” said a weary 
Michael Foster this. morning. 
Foster is president of the 
Greater Astoria Area Chamber. 
of Commerce, which Sponsored 
the three-day event in Hangar 3 
at the old Tongue Point Naval 
Air Station Friday through 

S 


Attendance figures for the 
festival were being tallied 
today, Foster said. 

Profits from the festival, 
which are used to help pay for 
chamber activities throughout 
the year, also weren’t 
available. 

‘The one thing that was 
certain, Foster said, was that 
the festival was a success, 


BUSINESS WAS BRISK for 
operators of the 80 or so food 
and wine booths and for most of 
the nearly 25 arts and craft 


stations. A new configuration of 


booths provided more walking 
area and easier access, making 
the festival seem less crowded 
than last year, even though 
there were more booths and 
people, he said. Foster also 


credited a council responsible. Lyndstrom. The Se: dinavians — | 
for organizing the event wit’ ~~ 3 "A id 
avoiding last-minute crises. cod cheeks this year after 

But Sue Thomas of Portland running out at last year’s 
thought festival organizers Seafood festival and having to 


overlooked an important 
amenity. “We're sitting down 
because there's not enough 
chairs," she said, squatting on 
the cement floor with two. 
friends as other festivalgoers 
Stepped around them. 

Most of the wineries and food 
operators echoed Foster's 
summations. 

“I think we're the busiest 
winery," said Julia Perala, 
pausing a moment from 
pouring wine at the Ste. 
Chapelle booth. Several people 
elbowing their way up to the 
booth for a sample commented 
that they were surprised that 
Idaho, a state better known for 
potatoes, also produced wine. 

Hungry celebrants devoured 
more than 80 pounds of cod 
cheeks at the Astoria 


Subsitute oyste: 


Festival '87: Another hit | 


Crowd. probably =; =z 


die S 


Paper-plate crabs on the Early Learning Center booth were about the only thing ‘fishy’ not 
edible at the Great Astoria Crab Feed & Seafood Festival last weekend. 


The Dally Astorian —ANDREA KENNET 


Scandinavian Midsummer 
Festival booth, said Carol 


ART MAGENHEIMER OF 
Holiy Hill Confections, 
Hillsboro, seemed awed by the 
Popularity of the corner booth 
he shared with friend Joe = 
Boliba of Filbert Fancies, 
Portland. At three for 50 cents, 
the Oregon walnut sand dollar 
cookies his wife made were 
consumed by Saturday evening. 
Wine and champagne truffles 
and filbert-coated cheese balls 
also were popular, he reported. 

Magenheimer and Boliba 
attributed their success to their 
location next to the Astoria 
Rotary Club’s crab and salmon 
feed and Bachelor Cooler, 
where movie actress Tracy 


See Festival, Page 4 


. ‘The Dally Astorlan—KENT KERR | 0) 
The Tigard Schwinn Trick Team took entertainment at the Great Astoria Crab Feed & Seafood Festival to new heights. | 
à 1 


Festival— азаа 


т Page 1. festival to provide for all ages,” he said.” | tions drew rave reviews. i 
Коога fro z D лу т Пел musical A meg Coverages by tree Portand teen Ix 
hed posters. ‘They menu, which featured the North Coast Big ions radio stations gave ће >” 
eee en акыя Feed * Band, proved popular, . he said. . festival an extra boost, Foster said, . 


Fishing vessels failed to appear for an But the ultimate key io the festival's Succ), 


us mer sna. advertised gillnetting demonstration, but 
ni mi » Wip 

Performances by bicycle stunt-rider festivalgoers crowded the end of a pier to Spent countless ours before, during yan 
Scott Hagnas, a former Astorian, and the watch rescue demonstrations Saturday»: ieee Ng event, Foster said «x 
Tigard Schwinn Trick Team drew more and Sunday by an HH-3F Pelican search AO ND Ge 
children to the festival, Foster said. “We and rescue helicopter from the U.S. Coast, | 5) ““It really is. a community effort, "There... 
had tremendous family attendance Guard's Air Station Astoria and motoi were ‘About 300 volunteers that worked on: 
because there were things for the children : ' }ifeboat from Station Cape. Disappoint- the festival. You can't do it without them. © 
to watch. It’s important in building a ment, Wash, Foster said the demonstra- «ʻi They are absolutely invaluable," he said, ' ' 
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A replica of the Golden Hinde sailed up the Columbia River on Monday. 


Historic replica sails into Astoria 


Associated Press 


ASTORIA — The Golden Hinde, a replica of the ship 
Sir Francis Drake sailed around the world, has ar- 
rived in Oregon, renewing a bond first forged four 
centuries ago. 

The vessel crossed the Columbia River bar Monday 
morning and docked at Astoria about 1:30 p.m. It was 
expected to stay about eight days before heading up- 
river for Longview, Wash., and Portland. 

Drake sailed around the world aboard the original 
Golden Hinde on his 1577-80 expedition, and some 
historians believe he stopped on the Oregon coast. 


The galleon and its crew, dressed in authentic cos- 
'tumes, have charmed thousands during visits to Ca- 
nadian and American Ports since leaving Expo 86 at 
Vancouver, British Columbia, last fall for a three- 
year tour. 


“Тез so unique because not only is it a museum, it's 
a ship," Jilly Francis of Lymington, England, the 
Golden Hinde Ltd.'s public relations representative, 
said during a recent stop in Washington. 


“Itry to put myself in their shoes,” Francis said of 
the clusters of people ashore, “Чо imagine us sailing 
out of the 16th century and to make sure we give as 
good an impression of that as possible.” 


Е. 


 YWCA cele 

4 

` This isthe week that is for the YWCA, observing 
its: anniversary of service to this community. 
It all begins Monday at noon, with a free concert 

featuring music of the past 70 years — and that 
leans everything. Lee Thompson, music director 

for First Presbyterian Church, will be the fea- 


tured artist. 

_ "We're proud of our history in the area," notes 
Peggy Beaulaurier, director. “The YWCA began 
in 1917 as an employment service and residence 
center for young women. Since that time we have 
been challen ей to keep up with the changing 
lives of women and girls. 


P “We want the community to share in our 
” 


lething is happening each day at the “YW,” 
located at 213 S. First Ave. 
| One item that caught my eye was to learn that 
_ fellow history buff and friend, Mary N. Koch, will 
rii een about the women who have 
been standouts during the 70 years of the YWCA. 
If what Koch has to say about the work of re- 
g her project is any indication, you'll be 
glad you took in the Friday program. 


. Dorothy Elliott, very active for many years; Fan- 


brates 70th anniversa 


Vance 


j Blue Mountain 
Ramblings 


Tose, one of the very first in the Walla Walla 
movement. 
The Friday presentation by Koch will conclude 
what should be a great week in Walla Walla. 
Need more info? Contact Nancy Butler at the 
YWCA: 525-2570. 


COASTAL GETAWAY? — While the onset of 
good weather brings some urges to get to the 
coast for a getaway, in reality any time is a good 
time for that pursuit. 

I was reminded of that іп a note from Marianna 
Grabhorn, associate director of communications 
for Whitman College. 

“To many, the mention of such Oregon points as. 
Tillamook Head, Indian Beach, Ecola Point, Can- 
non Beach, Haystack and Castle Rock evoke 
peaceful images of wave-washed shores, quiet 
beach walks, water birds soaring, and tiny towns 
where, at least for the tourists, the living seems 
pleasant and easy.” 

Suchare the settings in Clatsop County, Oregon, 
written about by Robert Carson, associate profes- 
sor of geology at Whitman, in the spring issue of 
Cumtex, quarterly magazine of the Clatsop Coun- 


and places described from Astoria southward will 


toria, Ore. 97103. 


ty Historical Society. 
For those who have visited the area, the names 


be familiar. Carson adds a new dimension to our 
views of this scenic Oregon coastal region with his 
descriptions of such geological features as the 
Ecola State Park slump/earthflow created in 
1972, the dunes of the Clatsop Plains, and the 
formation of rock sea stacks and sea caves at 
places like Sea Lion Rock and Hug Point. 

The article is well illustrated with maps and 
Carson's own photographs. 

If additional copies of the book are still avail- 
able, one might get them by writing to the Clatsop 
County Historical Society, 1618 Exchange St., As- 


FRANKLIN JUBILEE — Ho! 
Franklin High in Seattle. 

There's a big bash coming up for you on the 
occasion of the 75th anniversary and celebration 
of the 75th graduating class. 

It all comes about on April 24 and 25; all Frank- 
lin High students since 1912 are invited to join in. 

On Friday there will be an open house and a 
stage production, featuring past and present stu- 
dents. On Saturday, there will be a day of racing 
at Longacres and a dinner dance at the Longacres 
clubhouse. Tickets for this latter event must be 
purchased ahead of time ($15 a person). 

Send checks (payable to Franklin Diamond Ju- 
bilee) to Franklin High, attention John German, 
3013 S. Mount Baker Boulevard, Seattle. 

One of the Walla Walla grads that I know of is 
Len Frandsen, '35. Last I heard from him, he was 
“rarin’ to go" for all events. Anyone else? 


you grads of 
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ASTORIA — The U.S. Custom: 
dered the Golden H: 


When the Golden Hind entered U. 
January, 


Portland district 


Service has or- 
, a replica of Sir Francis 
Drake's ship, to register as a commercial vessel and 
pay usage fees each time it enters a U.S. port. 


customs agents in Seattle registered the 
vessel as a private yacht because it was not a cargo- 
carrying ship, Roddy Coleman said. He's the manag- 
ing director of the Golden Hind Ltd., the British cor- 
poration that operates the floating museum. 

But when the ship arrived last week in Astoria, the 
office of the Customs Service 
checked with agency officials in Washington, D.C. 
‘They said the ship was a commercial vessel because 
it was owned by a corporation that pays taxes, Gene 


gold from ship 


aters in | 
in Longview, Wash., Tuesday. 


will remain through June 15. 


and sail to Coos Ba; 
26. 


гауса ап assistant district director in Portland, 
sai 


That ruling means the Golden Hind will have to 
pay a $397 usage fee each time it en 
for a maximum of 15 times per year, 


The Golden Hind left Astoria Monday and arrived 


ters a U.S. port, 
Lowrance said. 


The ship is scheduled to leave Longview May 7 
and sail up the Columbia River to Portland, where it 


It is scheduled to arrive in Garibaldi June 17 and 
stay there until June 30, when it will sail to Newport, 
with a possible stop along the way at 

The ship is scheduled to leave Newport July 29 
› where it will remain until Aug. 


Whale Cove. 


Seaside, OR 
(Clatsop Co.) 


Signal 
(Cir. W. 3,815) 
АРА 16 1981 


SS 
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The Golden 


SHIP'S RIGGING — With a cre-e-a-k and a moan, the rigging of the 
ship Golden Hinde, helps secure the ship's masts. Everything on 
board the ship leads one fo believe they are one of Sir Francis 
Drake's original crew. 


SHIP'S WHEEL — Imagine, if you will, being on board more than 400 
years ago, when Sir Francis Drake sailed around the world on this 
small vessel. In а maritime world filled with super tankers and 
cruise ships, it is hard to fathom how he and his crew would have 
dared such an adventure on a ship so small. 


ems озду 


continued from page1 


Washington shoreline with its topsails up, the new ship 
motored its way from Aberdeen, Wash. because otthe 
difficulty in handling the ship under full sail, said The 
Golden Hinde spokesperson Jilly Francis. This is a 
luxury Drake didn't have. 

When it docked in Astoria, the ship's crew, in 
clothing from the 16th century period, were welcomed 
by a crowd of admirers. If Drake sailed into the 
Columbia, the only people he might have seen —in 1578 
— would have been Clatsop or Chinook Indians. 
Experts believe Drake might have entered the 
Columbia, but the ship's logs for the trip have been lost 
tohistory. 

Upon arriving, the crew went to work making the 
ship ready for the tours that began Tuesday, April 14. 
This work was probably similar to what the crew would 
have done when ever the ship entered a port, but this 
time the crew was stowing anything that didn’t fit the 


period. 

Many of the 14-member crew will be staying with 
private parties in Astoria — another luxury — while 
others will stay aboard the ship, said Carol 
Puderbaugh, office manager for the Columbia River 
Maritime Museum. 

Puderbaugh said that the crew, which is trained in 
sailing the 102-foot vessel, showed their talent at 
guiding the school tours on Tuesday, April 14, when 
they guided 560 children through the ship. This is in 
addition to all the adults that visited, she said. 
Puderbaugh added that during the five days that the 
crew will conduct school tours, 110 have been 
scheduled, with schools from Tillamook to Southwest 
Washington and from as far east as Banks. 

This kind of greeting was no doubt a far cry from 
greetings Drake received, and by the number ot 
weapons on board the ship, probably very few visitors 
were allowed on board. 

But the public is definitely welcome to visit while The 
Golden Hinde is in Astoria. Francis said the ship 
“keeps going" on the money it raises from tour 
admissions — $2 adults and $1 children. 

Оп a four-year tour of North America that began last 
June in Brith Columbia and that will end around the 
beginning of the next decade on the Atlantic Coast, the 
ship was built to celebrate Drake's incredible 
circumnavigational journey of the late 1570s. 

‘After leaving Astoria April 20 and sailing up the 
Columbia River to Longview, The Golden Hinde will be 


‘Tillamook, Newport, Coos Bay and Eureka, Calif., as it 
works its way down the Pacific Coast. 

Francis said the certainty of individual visits 
depends on whether or not The Golden Hinde can get 
into the ports — another advantage for today’s crew. 

Not only were there no ports to visit in Drake's day, 
the original Golden Hinde had to venture into natural 
bays without the help of jetties, or prior knowledge of 
the geography. 

‘All of these comparisons make the achievements of 
Drake and his crew loom larger than life. From the 
narrow decks to the small quarters, the modern day 
crew is to be complimented (and envied a little) on 
their ability осоре. ` Кы rt P 

But imagine what it was like 400 years ago! 

Thats what The Golden Hinde is all about — 
imagining, fantasizing. Go ahead, walk on board and 
see for yourself. The ship is open from 9 a.m. „sundown 
everyday. It will leave Astoria on Mouday, April 20, 
sometime in the afternoon. 

Let's hope it doesn't take another 400 years to return. 


Matt Hamilton, one of 14 cr 
on board The Golden Hind 
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THE GOLDEN HINDE — The replica of 
_ Drake's famous ship — The 
Astoria Monday afternoon, 


p will set sail for Longview, where 
after having been delayed sin if will spend the next two weeks before sailing on to 
Friday due to foul weather. The Ship will be open for tours Portland. 
. daily through Sunday, | 


‚ to sunset. Cost (Signal photos by Fred Bassett) 


Sir Francis for admission is $2 for adults and $1 for children. On 
Golden Hinde — arrived i Monday, April 20, the shi 
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1 "в Coming 
Up Roses” is the theme for 
the 1987 Miss p 
County ages , scheduled 
p.m. ау, May 1 ai 
the Astoria High School 
а атг. Marine 
aula Andriesian Holm 
has been chosen to headline 
the pageant, and will be 
joined on stage by Mark 
Sivers and Robin Johnson, 
both of Astoria. Rounding 
out the cast will be dancers 


Corvallis, OR 
(Benton County) 
Gazette-Times 
(Cir. D. 12,943) 
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Hinde view 
The replica 
йолу ana 


River to Longview, Wash., and 


p County Pageant in Astoria May 1 


Jennifer Savage of Astoria 
and Kiley Stacey of 
Seaside. 


Amy Morrisse of 
Warrenton will be a 
featured entertainer and 
the pageant flower girl. 


Ken Karge of KSWB 
radio station in Seaside will 
emcee the event, during 
which eight contestants 
will vy for the title of Miss 
Clatsop County and the 
right to compete in the 


Portland. 


Miss Oregon Pageant in 


July. 

Miss Clatsop County 
contestants include: 
Kimberlee Ann Каш. of 
Warrenton; Bobee Kay 
Furnish, Laurie Ann 
Odegard, Patricia Diane 
Bard and Ginger Ellen 
Ford, all of Seaside, and 
Terrie Jean House, 
Kimberly Dian Kurle and 
Valerie Lynn Potts, all of 


Astoria. 
The contestants will 


of Sir Francis Drake’s vessel The Golden Hinde 
the waterfront in Astoria. The ship arrived there 
d is expected next week to go up the Columbia 


— 


compete in evening gown, 
talent, swimsuit and 
interview segments. They 
began training for the 
pageant this past weekend 
at Seaside Heights 
Elementary School. 
Tickets for the pageant 
are priced at $5 for adults 
and $3 for students and 
senior citizens. They are 
available at Thiel's Music 


in Astoria, Legg’s 
Pharmacy in Seaside and 
at the door. 


Corvallis, OR 
(Benton County) 
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Ship must 
toms e 
poen es ship, 
a commercial vessel and pay usage 


time it enters а U.S. 
скен the Golden Hinde ent 


taxes. d d 
Officials at the agency's hea 
quarters decided last week бас 


Golden 


vessel. 

inde will have to pay а $397 
ae do all commercial vessels, 
each time it enters à 0.5. 
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Go Ll Hinde to pay 
RIA (AP) — The U.S. Cus- 
Miis Sek uite das ordered the Golden 
Hinde, the replica of Sir Francis 
Drake's ship, to register as a com- 
mercial vessel and pay a $397 usage 
fee each time it enters a U.S. port. 
^ When the Golden Hinde entered 
U.S. waters in January, customs 
agents in Seattle registered the ves- 
sel as a private yacht because it "и 
not a cargo-carrying ship, sal 
‘Roddy Coleman, managing director 
of the Golden Hinde Ltd., the British 
corporation that operates the ship. 
. But when the ship arrived at AS- 
toria, the Portland district office of 
the Customs Service questioned the 


Designer praises progressdu-? 
ASTORIA—A member of a resource teani which _ 
helped design a promotion campaign for down- — 
town Astoria has praised the progress made dur- 
ing the past two years. 

Shirley Eads, a former director of the Oregon 
Tourism Division and now a marketing and com- © 
munications consultant, provided observations 

of the city's progress at an annua! banquet meet- 
ing in early April. | 

Eads told those attending the Astoria Down- 

town Development Association meeting that 
dramatic progress is obvious in the attitude of 
downtown business people. She also cited im- 
provement in the image and appearance of the 


downtown area. ! ES 


By James Christian | 
Correspondent .— 

A $1.6 million proposal for the 
redeveloping portions of Waldport’s 
downtown and ‘‘old town" areas 
faced the Waldport City Council 
April 9. 

Блин consultant Martha S. 
Stiven, of Benkendorf Associates of 
Portland, presented the preliminary 
program. She was assisted by public 
financial consultant James L. 
Breithaut of Moore, Breithaut and 
Associates of Salem. 


registration, since the Golden Hinde 
Ltd. is a corporation and pays taxes. - 


Welcome 
Wy 


With the 


By DAVID HARLAN 
Of The Daily Astorian _ | 
ason fast approaching, state officials 


have yet to decide where to situate the state's North Coast - 


Visitors' Information Center. 


.. "I don't know. It's got to happen soon, I'd say in the next 
week," Frank Howard, information service manager for the 


Oregon Tourism Division, said Friday. 


In March 1986, Ed Remington, the director of the state - 
Tourism Division, decided to move the center from the offices - 


of the Greater 


of the Seaside Chamber of Commerce. He cited concerns — 
safety among them — about the Port of Astoria site. 


. At the time Remington assured Astoria chamber and city - 
officials that the center, also called a Welcome Center, would | 


be returned to Astoria in 1987. | 


ria Area Chamber of Commerce to those | 


North Coast center during the 1987 tourist season. 


"Since Ed Remington’s been relieved, that probably means | 
our verbal agreement is probably out the window for the state 


contract," said Val Holyoak, a board member of the Astoria 


area chamber and chairman of the North Coast Tourism | 
.. Council. 


The situation could create tension between the мо. itstourism promotion efforts. 


chambers at a time when they should be working together to | “I see no reason why Sane d „кйш disi recati fan ds f HE | 


market the North Coast area as a prime tourism destination, 
he said. | | 


“What they might do is chop it (the contract) in half, and 


. give half of it to Seaside and half of it to Astoria," Holyoak 


chamber is working to complete а new structure to house its - 


offices, Remington is no longer director of the Tourism : 


Division. 

In fact, no one is. Jim Suiter has been acting director of the 
division since Remington, who is still with the division, 
resigned the director's post earlier this year, Howard said. 

Remington resigned amid Gov. Neil Goldschmidt's moves 
to reorganize the state Economic Development Department, 

of which the Tourism Division is a part. Remington is still 
with the division but no decision about who will formally 
replace him as director has yet been made, Howard said. 


THE ASTORIA AREA chamber and the Seaside chamber - 


said. 


"The logic is that the tourist center should be in Astoria," 


 hesaid Monday afternoon. “‘It’s absolutely logical.” 


The chamber's new office building was specifically 


. designed to house the information center and should be 


. completed by May 1, Foster said. 


“We have beautiful facilities, we have trained staff, and it 


. really is important to the state of Oregon that the facility be 


| located at its border," he added. 


SUE FOLK, EXECU TIVE director of the Seaside chamber, 


said Monday that she had not received any indication of what 
Һе state would decide. | | 


“The last time I talked to Ed Remington, he hoped it would 


be a joint effort between Astoria and Seaside," she said. That __ 


Center's site stil 


have applied for the $14,500 contract to operate the state's. | 


cT. 
—— Aa: m 


Stiven said the proposed bayfront 
“boardwalk” would provide a pedes- 
trian link and tie together the two 
portions of the city. Breithaut said 
the objective with such a program 
was to generate sufficient increases 
in tax revenues through increased 
evaluations to cover the costs in- 
volved.. He cited Seaside as a 

successful example of such an 
approach to municipal revitaliza- 
tion. a | mS 
At the same session, the council 
adopted a long-awaited development 
code, which is intended to 
streamline the city development. 
process. The new code is the result 
of a joint effort by the council, the 
planning commission and repre- 
sentatives of the Lincoln County 
planning staff. Presentation of ће 
code was made by Alice Marquardt, 
one of the county planners who 
assisted in structuring the new 
Ш 


idea is supported by the Seaside chamber’s board of directors | 


she said. 


"I think we (Astoria and Seaside) really do service 


different people and it's so key to get the information to as 


many people as possible,” she said. ra 
| Foster said the state should consider helping to pay for the - 
. Seaside chamber's tourist information services as а part of - 


their program," he said. “But we are talking about the state 


. Welcome Center being located at the border. You're not going 
. to find the state center for those coming from Idaho being 
. located in La Grande." 

Michael Foster, president of the Astoria area chamber, - 


! | . said the center should be placed in Astoria. 
But a year has come and gone. And although the Astoria - | 


The state’s eight Welcome Centers, including two operarted 


. jointly with the state of Washington, are scheduled to open 
. Junel, Howard said. _ | 


"BUT WE'RE HOPING that might happen a little sooner, 
maybe May 15," he said. The state centers opened on May 1 


last year to coincide with the opening of Expo 86 in 


. Vancouver, British Columbia. 


Foster said no matter what the state decides, the Astoria 


Chamber would operate a visitors’ information center at its 
. new office building on the corner of Hume Avenue and West 
. Marine Drive in Astoria and two satellite information centers. 


.at the Astoria Column and 


the Youngs Bay Plaza in 
Warrenton. T 


_ “We can't say to tourists that we don’t have a contract so 


;roups plan rally to push 
for state tourism promotion 


be considered in early May by the 
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ion Newport Offshore Race Set 


The third annual “Bridge-to- 
Bridge Offshore Sailboat Race will 
be held from Astoria to Newport, 
June 12-14. 

According to the committee, each 
yacht entered will be inspected by 
the Race Committee starting at 
noon on the 12th, in Astoria. PIYA 
Category | Requirements Certifi- 
cates will also be checked at that 
time. 

According to club members, Bob 
Collier and Beth Minarik, the fol- 
lowing suggestions are offered as 
guidelines for skills and level of 
experience for this ocean race: 


1. The Skipper should have com- 
peted in at least two overnight, off- 


shore races or have extensive off- 
shore experience. 


2. At least 50% of the crew members 
should have overnight sailing exper- 
ience. { 


3. No less than two members of the 
crew understand and be competent 
to navigate successfully with a var- 
iety of instruments to include, but 
not limited to a compass, RDG and 
Loran. 

Some other information from the 
race circular states that corrected 
time will be determined usinga total 
race distance of 100 nautical miles; 
the time limit will be 30 hours. A 
skippers meeting will be held Fri- 
day. June 12th at the public moor- 


age in Astoria at 7:30 p.m. Trophies 
will be presented in Newport at 3:00 
p.m. on Sunday, June l4th at a 
Bar-B-Que. 

Race sponsors are Miller Brew- 
ing Co., Phantom Voyagers Yacht 
Club, Yaquina Bay Yacht Club and 
the Astoria Yacht Club. 

For more information, the entire 
race circular and an entry form, 
contact: Bob Collier (503) 665-1382 
or Beth Manarik (503) 642-7692. ^, 
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Oregon musician [1 


fashions tales 
about Northwest 


by Joan Herman 
Daily Astorian 
ASTORIA, Ore. — obe 


Kytr's voice rings out clear and 
strong as he sings to an audience 
of blue heron and western grebe 
on an empty pier in Brownsmead. 

A motorist drives by and 
Stares, but Kytr doesn't seem to 
notice, let alone mind. The 
Brownsmead artist, musician, 
folklorist and **house-husband" is 
used to standing out from the 
crowd. 

Hobe Kytr (pronounced Hoe- 
bee Kite-er), 38, is arguably the 
Northwest coast's own — and only 
— modern-day troubadour. He 
collects oral histories about the 
lower Columbia River area, 
writes lyrics from those tales, 
sets those lyrics to music and 
performs them. 

Kytr even illustrates his songs, 
in a way, by carving images of 
Oregon into scraps of wood. He 
then paints the images in several 
colors and imprints the designs on 
paper. 

Through his work, Kytr hopes 
to instill in modern-day residents 
an appreciation for their heritage, 
which is linked with the land, the 
river and the sea. Specifically, 
Kytr's goal is to start a tradition 
of writing and performing folk 
music that is indigenous to the 
Pacific Northwest — in particu- 
lar, to the lower Columbia River. 
Although other parts of the na- 
tion, such as Appalachia, have 
such music, this area does not — 
at least not yet. 

“There’s not a strong history 
of indigenous music to this area, 
but T intend to change ail that,” 
he says, 

With his down-home appear- 
ance, his love for the land and his 
rebellious individualism, Kytr 
could be calied a quintessential 
Oregonian. The Portland native is 
an unabashed lover of his home 
State. While he was a student at 


"There's not a strong 
history of indig- 
enous music to this 
area, but | intend to 
change that.’ 
Hobe Kytr 


Oberlin College in Ohio, 
friends often joked that he was 
“walking chamber of commerce" 
for the state. Kytr, who later 
would earn bachelor's and mas- 
ter's degrees from. Portland's 
Reed College, wasn't just from 
Oregon, they would tell him, he 
was of Oregon. 

Kytr was just a boy when his 
love affair with the lower Colum- 
bia began, Each summer, his 
parents and their five children 
Spent two weeks on the coastal 
beaches. “For someone like те,” 
Kytr recalls, “that was the most 
interesting part of the year. It's 
what T lived for.” 

Today, he lives with his wife, 
Gina, and their 10-month-old 
daughter, Kristin, in the old 
Brownsmead store in northeas- 
tern Clatsop County. While Gina 
works as the school nurse for the 
Columbia 5J School District, Kytr 
stays home and cares for Kristin, 
The arrangement gives him time 
to work on his art, he says. 

Like his love for the sea and 
the river, Kytr's love for tradi- 
tional folk music also stems from 
his childhood. His strong belief 
that the past must be preserved 
complements his musical tastes. 
“Without a past," Kytr says, “you 
have no future . . . I think that we 
have developed a throwaway cul- 
ture and we throw away our own 
self-worth’? when we discard our 
heritage. 


Hobe Kytr sings a folk composition alongside a slough near his Brownsmead, Ore., home. 


Kytr did not consciously de- 
cide one day to set Northwest 
folklore to music. It evolved 
gradually from his work collect- 
ing oral histories. Kytr was frus- 
trated to learn that after collect- 
ing many wonderful, true tales of 
local life, there was no music to 
which to set them. So he wrote his 
own songs, songs about the era of 
salmon fishing before the dams- 


were built. Songs about infamous 
events, such as the Tillamook 
Burn, and small ones, such as 
finding a trusty ax at a country 
auction. 

“To a certain extent,” Kytr 
explains, “it’s those little details 


of things.” 

Kytr’s current projects in- 
clude collecting oral histories 
from elderly fishermen who re- 
member when sails, not engine: 
powered gillnet boats on the river. 
The interviews will be part of the 
Columbia River Maritime Muse- 
um's project to build an authentic 
reconstruction of the sail-powered 
gillnet boats that dotted the river 


xu 
Associated Press 


until the 1920s. 

Kytr does not regret his ca- 
reer choice, even if others — 
including his parents — do. Being 
an artist in a society that rewards 
more lucrative professions is not 
always easy. “It’s difficult, it's 
very difficult," he says. "I've 
thought of giving up, but I'm too 
stubborn. I’ve put too much into 
it.” 
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Change of pace 


Was a time when folks in Oregon wanted only 
a passing acquaintance with tourists. That's 
changing. Wednesday, as part of the state's 
effort to promote tourism, 'Welcome to Ore- 
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eeler ‘Columbia 
Gorge" stop to pick up 
luring 


Originally, the Memorial Day 
weekend trip featured a return 
journey on Monday, May 25. 
However, Don Fuchs, “Columbia 
Gorge" Sternwheeler representative, 


led to the cancellation of the second 
excursion. 
-——— ——— 


Associated Press 


1 gon' and 'Come back' were painted on traffic 
lanes near the Washington-Oregon border 


outside Astoria. The crossing was the first o' 


six Oregon border crossings to be paintec 


516 упеегег to stop locally — 


The water route along the river was 
commonly used by early Oregonians 


For more information concerning 
available tour packages on the ''Col- 
umbia Gorge", call 223-3928 in 
Portland. 
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ter located adjacent to the property. 

A number of community and neighborhood 
organizations submitted letters or testified 
urging the small parcel be retained to provide 
public access to the river. 

One of the community groups urging retention 
of the property has submitted petitions request- 
ing the formation of a local improvement district 
to build a small park and parking lot on the site. 

Council members were expected to set a public 
Я hearing on the park project. 


— Edmonds as a chic, 

ne litan-area suburb and 

ulsbo as а "Little Norway on 
Fjord.” 

Other communities across the 
= state followed suit. Spokane 
* groomed its downt ith 

jown area wi 
ing grass and landscaping; 
Ilwaco and Des 
fashioned bright, cheer- 


э. ful marinas. 
Community improvements | 
x е the vogue and other | 


“towns and cities began to ask 
S themselves how they too could 
| EXPERTS IN community 
revitalization recently got 
together for two days at Ocean 
Shores to discuss ways smaller 
waterfront RUE are 
perevitalizing ir towns. 
=- And while the focus was on 
places such as Aberdeen, Il- 
. waco, Poulsbo, Astoria and 
other waterfront communities 


в = and hence relevant to Des 
— the processes discuss- - 


© by the participants tended to 

. similar, if not identical, to 

5 tion discussions heard 
-xin Burien and White Center. 

а -The theme of the conference 


one of vision. Leavenworth - 
п’ happen," speakers 
“Remember Leaven- 


[сты E 


| themselves thinking big. 


When voters in Grays Harbor 
county where Aberdeen is 
located turned down a $500,000 
bond issue to begin building two 
tall ships as a tourist attraction 
and community focal point, 
Aberdeen's 12-member city 
council approved a half-million 
dollars in councilmanic bonds to 
pay its share of a city-state $1 
million tall-ships effort. 

Olympia, with the help of a 
local improvement district 
(LID), shaped the Percival Lan- 
ding Broadwalk, a park that of- 
fers fishing and boat moorage. 
State, city and private money 
helped build a 1,000-seat per- 
forming arts center in the: 
capital city, and a combination 
of private funds and city money 
варо the farmers’ market ex- 
pand. 


E 
mo тәләр 6 


Perquinqo) usn 


Poulsbo used funds from the 
Interagency Commission for 
Outdoor Recreation (IAC), as 
well as funds from a local im- 
provement district (LID) and 
private contributions to spruce 
up its marina in 1974 and 
develop a park at Liberty Bay. 

It was the same IAC funding 
that helped build Des Moines’ 
fishing pier and is the city’s 
hoped-for funding source for its 
new Des Moines Beach Park. 

BUT NOT ALL discussions at 
last week's session dealt with 
concrete issues. A spokesperson 
for Ocean Shores discussed that 
community's problem with im- 
age — being perceived as a town 
“down on its heels” — a problem 
White Center has been grappling 
with for decades. 

And while White Center hopes 
to throw off its image and 
replace it with one of family 
orientation, Ocean Shores hopes 
to market its assets by 
spreading the word that new 
homes routinely go up in that 
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coastal community, which | 
already sports a functional con- 
vention center. | 
Poulsbo uses the same device | 
Olde Burien business people use ' 
to pay for various promotions. | 
In Poulsbo, business people 
assess themselves $50 a month 
so they can decorate shops at 
Christmas and hold various 
merchants promotions during | 
the year. Olde Burien business 
people assess themselves a flat 
monthly fee as well. | 
In fact, other Burien business 
people are talking about form- 
ing a Burien business improve- 
ment area (BIA) that would also | 
draw on assessing individual 
businesses for joint projects, 
such as litter-pickup and) 


marketing. 
SMALL TRUISMS took form 
during last week's session. | 
A Scandinavian fisherman-) 


businessman brought a Poulsbo 


bag with POULSBO | 
emblazoned on it and suggested 
businesses start selling their 
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town instead of their individual 
shops. "We decided, to heck 
with our own nitch," said 
Poulsbo's Denny Kimmel. 

He also advised communities 
to play up their strong points, 
much as Poulsbo capitalizes on 
its Poulsbo bread. 

Identify community 
resources, said a University of 
Washington professor of urban 
design. “Is it sun?" asked Pro- 
fessor Richard Untermann. 
“Water? Beachfront?” 

Untermann said a community 
may have to start small, 
especially these days with grant 
money as scarce as it is. But a 
small start is better than no 
start at all, he said. 

THE KEY, several of the 
speakers said, is knowing what 
the community wants and going 
after it. 

“Having a vision is very im- 
portant,” said Gregg Dohrn, 
assistant director of the state’s 
Department of Community 
Development. But Dohrn added 
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leaving Woodburn that 1 feel badly, 
but when 1 think about what l'm| 
going to is when I feel good," Eaton 


will accept resumes for the positio 
through Friday, May 14. The Boa 
plans to ask certain candidates 
apply and will advertise fo) 

resumes. 
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27 Help Yourself 


САМІ to hear speaker 


Human Resources coordin 
Leslie Bombadier will be the ee 
for the next meeting of the Cowlitz 
Alliance for the Mentally Ill (CAMI) 
at 7 p.m. Thursday at the Longview 
Library. 

The group meets the second Thurs- 
day of each month. Interested people 
are welcome. 


Diabetes screening 


The Diabetic Clinic at St. John’ 
Hospital, in conjunction with the 
American Diabetes Association, is 
offering free diabetic screening. 
hospital ЧУБ ext db, Monday 

-1530, ext. 4801, 
through Friday. p Monday 


Ship modelers to meet 


Amateur ship-model builder: 
gather Saturday in A. À um 
compete in the Columbia River 
Maritime Museum's 14th annual 
Ship Model Competition. The meet is 
open to all interested people. Entry 
deadline is 10:30 a.m. Saturday. 

The entries will be on display from 
12:30 to 4 p.m. Saturday at the 
dun UE ane Drive. For 

formation, contaci 
Gilmore, (503)325-2323. ri 


Celebrate in Astoria 


Clatsop County's 4th annual Jane 
Barnes' celebration will take place 
Saturday in Astoria, Ore. A former 
barmaid from Portsmouth, England, 
Barnes was an unofficial member of 
the ERIT een to capture 

a from the Am 
oe CM a of Ж со 
е made her place in Northwest 
history as the first 
ШУ white woman in 

Festivities beginning at 10 a.m. 

and continuing until midnight will in- 


‘blind’ йо 10 no 
- 
EATON—— 


(Continued from page 1) 


to do in Woodburn flyer, the for- 
mation of a tourism committee and 
the development of a strong working 
relationship between the city and the 
Chamber. 


guess it's when I think about} 
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Eaton | 
to leave 
Chamber 


By DALE STOWELL 
Of the Independent 


Woodburn Area Chamber of 
Commerce Executive Director Bob 
Eaton will leave his job May 29 for a 
similar position with the Greater 
- Astoria Chamber of Commerce. 

Eaton, 41, began his job in 
Woodburn on Feb. 24, 1986. He has 
been a Woodburn resident for 12 
years and has owned and operated 
businesses within the community. 

Eaton submitted his letter of 
resignation to the Chamber Board of 
Directors Friday after he accepted 
the Astoria position Thursday night. 

Eaton said he was not actively 
seeking a position outside of 
Woodburn. He applied for the Astoria 
position last fall. It was the only 
position he had applied for, he said. 

“One of the questions they asked 
during the interview Was, "You've 
been in Woodburn for a year and a 
half now. Why do you want to leave?" 
My answer was “I don't, " Eaton 
said. "..I believe Woodburn is the 
best inland Chamber position in 
Oregon. The Astoria job is a unique 
position, but I could have not gotten 
the job and stayed happy as a clam.” 


Astoria has a varied industrial 
base. As Chamber director, Eaton 
will work with a port district, 
maritime industry, sport fishing, 
commercial fishing and lumber 
products industry. 


Ps 


^p think the other thing Ша. > 
exciting is that à Jot of Oregon 
history started right there at the 
mouth of the Columbia," Eaton said. 


Eaton says he sees similarities 
between Woodburn and Astoria. Both 
are starting to come back strong 
from economic hard times. "I don't. 
think there's any quit in either of the 


communities," he said. 


visibility and influence. In the next 
three weeks, it will move from its 
present location in the Port of 
‘Astoria building to a $200,000 office. 

Eaton said he has enjoyed his stay 
in Woodburn às director of the 
Chamber and is happy with the 
programs and activities developed 
during his stewardship. | 

“P'ye been working with a neat 
group of people on the board of 
directors and the merchants and the 
business people," Eaton said. “They 
really are special people. I don't say 
that just because ]m Chamber of 
Commerce and my job relies on that. 
тез true. They really are special 

le." 
pevaton said he’s happy with the 
success of the Secretaries’ Day 
Luncheon, the Warm Welcome 
Program, improve! ents in the 
Chamber newsletter the 101 Things 
(Seg EATON, page 2) 
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For The Register-Guard 


A recent four-day sojourn in Asto- 
ria has served to strengthen a long- 
held opinion that Oregon's oldest city 
is also its most interesting, Every town, 
like every human 
being, is different 
from all others; but 
Astoria, to рага- 
phrase Orwell, is 
more different. 


Where else is to 
be found a small 
city that puts one in 
mind of both San 
Francisco and 
Juneau, Alaska? 
Where else a little American city 
many of whose older residents are as 
fluent in Finnish, Norwegian, Swedish 
or Danish as in English? 


Where else do you find a town of 
less than 10,000 population with a busi- 
ness district twice the size of those in 
cities three or four times as large — a 


Charles T. Duncan is a Univer- 
sity of Oregon professor emeritus 
of journalism. 


downtown moreover that is still the re- 
tail heart of the community? A city 
that has a maritime museum widely 
recognized as one of the finest of its 
kind in the country? 


Like Juneau’s, Astoria's commer- 
cial sector is strung out for a mile or 
more along a narrow strip of level 
land, pinched between deep water and 
high ground. In the residential areas 
rising above, the houses are glued to 
steep hillsides threaded with roller- 
coaster streets that any true son of 
Juneau or San Francisco would be 
proud to claim for his city's own. 


In size and character there is obvi- 
ously no comparison with San Francis- 


Portland, OR 
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tax from 6 to 7 per cent has been ap- 
operation of a visitor's information 


proved by city councilors, over- 
riding objections from motel op- 
erators. The funds will be used for 


Motel Tax Inci 
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mouth of the Columbia River, is 


Fort Stevens began as a Civil 
War fort protecting the Columbia 


River from marauders, and later 
became famous as the only fort in 


the largest campground, with 
the continental United States to be 
shelled by the Japanese in World 


nearly 600 camping spaces, includ- 
ing 213 complete hook-ups for rec- 


reational vehicles. 


tains artifacts covering the fort's 
history from the 1860s until World 


War II. The small museum con- 


Pride in the past, acceptance of the present, confidence in the future 


co, yet similarities exist. Eighty years 
ago San Francisco was devastated by 
earthquake and fire. One hundred and 
four years ago, in 1883, and again 39 
years later, 1922, Astoria was all but 
wiped out by fires that destroyed the 
entire business district, more than 20 
Square blocks the second time. The 
history and heritage of both cities are 
inextricably linked to great bodies of 
water: San Francisco Bay for the one, 


the awesome Columbia River for the 
other, for both the Pacific Ocean. Stu- 
pendous bridges span bay and river 
alike, bridges that many said would 
never be built but were built, changing 
forever the lives of both cities. 

And for good measure both have 
similar notable landmarks in the form 
of lofty hilltop towers: graceful Coit, 
gleaming white on Signal Hill in San 
Francisco and lighthouse-like Astor 


Column, its once resplendent murals 

depicting the history of the region now 

badly, faded, on Astoria's Coxcomb 
Ш, 

No mountain is Coxcomb Hill but it 
is the highest point in Astoria and it 
was up there on its summit, about 40 
years ago, that an event of consider- 
able significance in the history of 
American culture took place — unrec- 
ognized as such at the time as is usual- 


Roberta M. Parks photo, courtesy of Astoria Chamber of Commerce 
The Astoria Bridge 


ly the case. On Thanksgiving Day, 
1948, Ed Parsons of Astoria accom- 
plished the first pickup of television 
transmission from a distant station, 
KRSC-TV, Channel 5 Seattle (Oregon 
still slumbered in pre-TV darkness at 
the time), and “piped” it into receiving 
sets in the town below. Thus was born, 
for better or worse, Cable TV. A 
plaque near the base of the Astor Col- 
umn commemorates the occasion. 


For the view from Coxcomb Hill on 
a clear day there is no word but spec- 
tacular. But mark the qualifier: a clear 
day. It rains a lot in Clatsop County. 
The view from the top of the column is 
even better but again there is a catch: 
179 steps up a narrow metal corkscrew 
Staircase inside the tower. It may be 
169 or 189; I lost count, along with my 
breath. The reward in any case is a 
full 360-degree panorama, 


To the north the Columbia, three 
miles wide here near the mouth, lies 
placid as a lake from this height and 
distance. Across the river and far be- 
yond the Washington shoreline, a ridge 
of low mountains etches the horizon. 
Eastward, mostly dark-forested hills; 
south, residential Astoria in the fore- 
ground and the broad reach of Young’s 
Bay farther on. Off in the distance the 
grotesque twin hump of Saddle Moun- 
tain punctuates the skyline. Complet- 
ing the circle on the west, the business 
district and waterfront lie immediately 
below, dominated by the soaring steel 
lacework of that improbable bridge. 
Out beyond, too far to see clearly, the 
great river that rises in the Selkirk 
Mountains of British Columbia com- 
pletes its 1,200-mile, now much-imped- 
ed journey to the sea. 


The latter years of its 175-year his- 
tory have not been overly kind to Asto- 
ria. The industries that long supplied 
its lifeblood — fish processing, lumber- 
ing, shipping — have all but vanished 
and population has declined accord- 
ingly. Yet, to the extent that a brief, 
easy-going, non-probing visit has any 


Astoria is one city that can roll with the punches 


validity as a basis for judgment, it 
would appear that Astoria has learned 
to roll with the punch. The outsider 
senses a spirit of quiet pride in the 
city's colorful past, a pragmatic ac- 
ceptance of the diminished circum- 
stances of its present and confidence 
in its future, not as the important 
seaport envisioned by earlier genera- 
tions but as a close-knit community 
that has known prosperity and hard- 
ship alike and can deal pretty well 
with either, 

“What I like about Astoria,” a wom- 
an who had moved there a few years 
ago from California said to a promi- 
nent older citizen, "is that you can't 
tell the bad times from the good." 

Ponder if you will that wry epi- 
grammatic observation in the context. 
of a few personal recommendations. 

Each of the following attractions is 
worth the trip to Astoria (to say noth- 
ing of the scenery en route): the Col- 
umbia River Maritime Museum and 
the historic "Columbia Lightship 88," 
no longer in service and now perma- 
nently berthed in the river alongside; 
Flavel House, an exquisite Victorian 
mansion; Coxcomb Hill and the Astor 
Column; a round-trip crossing of the 
Columbia over the Astoria-Megler 
Bridge, allowing time for a run up to 
Long Beach on the Washington side; 
Fort Stevens State Park, featuring Bat- 
tery Russell, a 1904 coastal defense in- 
stallation, designed to protect the 
mouth of the Columbia, and nearby 
the rusted skeletal remains of the 
shipwrecked "Peter Iredale”; Fort 
Clatsop, a replica of the Lewis and 
Clark 1805-06 winter encampment; one 
or more hours on foot trudging up and 
down the residential streets, admiring 
the many fine 19th-century houses, 
well preserved or newly renovated, no 
two alike, plus several beautiful old 
churches. 

Astoria has them ali and more. 

I wonder how many Astorians have 


never huffed and puffed to the top of. 
the column on Coxcomb Hill. 
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y гурл in Oregon 
iE rest of month 


May 17 — Corvallis Imagination Celebration, 
Corvallis Arts Center and downtown. 

Spring Festival, driver wayside, Lincoln City. 

Historic Independence Celebration and walking 
tour. 

May 17-23 — Maritime Week, Columbia River 


Maritime Mus: tori 
May DUM Wildlife Art of Terry 


[gia Corner Gallery, Bush Barn Art Center, 
alem. 

May 17-25 — Rockhound Pow Wow, Crook 
County Fairgrounds, Рита 

May 17-June 20 — Art exhibit: Metal Exhibi- 
th 


May 19 — fandcpped Fee Day, Washington 
Park Zoo, Portland, 

May 20 — Opera: "Figaro! Figarol," Inlow Hall 
Theater, Eastern Oregon State College, Lande. 

Concert: Oregon State University-Gorvallis 
Symphony, "Russian Pops,” LaSells Stewart Cen- 
ter, Corvallis. 

May 21-30 — Magic Circle Theater, Pinckney 
Center for the Arts, Bend, 

May 22 — Concert: Isaac Stern, Hult Center for 
the Performing Arts, Eugene. 

Way 22-23 — Umatilla County Pioneers’ Re- 
union, Weston. 

Pac-10 Conference Track and Field Champion- 
ships, Oregon State University, Coni 


Boys/Girls Track’ Meet, МЕ Hood - 


community © College, Gresham. 
State "A" Boys/Girls Track Meet, Springfield 
High School, Springfield; 
22-24 — Ballet: “Just Dances,” Eugene 
eat Hult Center for the Performing Arts, Eu- 


тн 22-25 — Azalea Festival, Brookings/Har- 
Boatnik, Riverside Park, Grants Pas 


27 — Stage play: "A Private and 
” (Fri-Sat), Firehouse Theater, 


‘The Guardsman” (Thurs.-Sat.), 
Por on Theatre, Portlad. 

May 22-July 5 — Parimutuel horse racing 
[чүт оя в осете Coup. 
ty Fairgrounds, Grants Pass. 

May 23 — Blessing of the Fleet, Garibaldi. 

Hangar Hop and Drag Race, Advanced Aviation 
DNUS pand Airport, Redr 


im bicycle ride. 
pos jm — Kite Festival and Sand Sculpture 
Contest, Rockaway Beach. 
Festival of Myre Tree, Pony Village Mall and 


howcase 
state talent 
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Convention Center. 
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Coos Art Museum, Coos Bay/North Bend. 

All Indian Rodeo, Klamath County Fairgrounds, 
Klamath Falls. 

Central Oregon Paint Horse Show, Crook Coun- 
ty Fairgrounds, Prineville. 

‘Cinnabar Mt. Rendezvous, Mt. Vernon, 

on Watchers’ Seafood & Wine Festival, Ban- 


о тат Music Festiva at Timberine, Tmbe- 
line Ski Area, Timberline Lodge. 
May 23-25 — Mid-Valley Tastevin Wine Tour, 
seven Willamette Valley wineries. 
“animals on Parade," Wife Safari, Winston. 
Hood River Rockhounds Pow Wow, Hood River 
County Fairgrounds, Odell. 
Tillamook County Quilters Show, Bay City. 
PATA, Registered Trap Shoot, Bend Trap Cub, 


"ay 24 — Fish у, Cape Kiwanda; Pacifi Gy 
«балв and Lambs, Соту County Fairgrounds, 
io 


— Sandcastle Building Contest, Ban- 


don. 

Кен of Flowers, Depoe Bay. 

May 25-Sept. 7 — Summer Touts, Oregon 
State Capitol, Sal 


lem. 
Melodrama & Olios, Sawdust Theater, Coquille. 
May 27-Aug. 29 — Exhibit: 75th Anniversary of 
Reed College, Oregon Historical Center, Portland. 
May 20-June 28 — Art exhibits: The Art of the 
Statesman-Journal, Corner Gallery, Bush Barn Art 
Center; and Bookworks, A.N. Bush Art Center, 


May 28-30 — "A Musical Revue, " Magic Circle 
Theater, Pinckney Center, Central Oregon Commu- 
nity College, Bend. 

May 29 — Art exhibit: “Art About Agriculture, " 
are State Capitol, Salem. 

May 29-30 — State "AAA" Boys/Girls Track 
Meet, University of Oregon, Eugene May 29-June 
14 — Portland Rose Festival, Portland. 

May 30 — Hog Wild Days, Island City. 

All Breed Dog Show, Deschutes County Fair- 
‘grounds, Redmond, 

Concert: Music in May, Pacific University, For- 
est Grove. 

May 30-31 — Oregon Golf Association Handi- 
cap Championship, Salem Golf Club. 

Motorcycle Road Racing, Portland International 
Raceway, Portland. 

May 30-June 7 — Rose Festival Woodcarving 
Show, World Forestry Center, Portland, 

May 31 — Pioneer Memorial Picnic, Morrow 
County Fairgrounds, Heppner. 


call 
ional 


1224 for additi 


held June 21. 
To register, 
Productions, 
Portland, or 


ttracts advanced dancers will be 
the 


Pro! 
е judge the 591 
, and trophies 


The contest а! 


categories. 


dance 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: One Day Away highlights events 
within a day’s drive of Tillamook County not only to 
inform readers of events taking place outside the county, 
but also to encourage publications in other parts of Oregon 


to promote the many fun si; and events Tillamook 
County has to offer.) Lig 


The Coast 


*Clatsop County's fourth annual Jane Barnes Day is 
Saturday, May 16. Celebrations honoring the English 
barmaid who became the first white woman to set foot in 
the Pacific Northwest will take place in Astoria, 
Warrenton and Hammond. 

The celebration begins at 10 a.m. with a Coast Guard 
Air Station open house and baza'ar. At noon, American 
and British flags will be hoisted over Fort Astoria. Other 


ne Day Away 


*Amateur ship model builders will gather in Astoria to 
compete in the Columbia River Maritime Museum's 14th 
annual Ship Model Competition Saturday, May 16. Entries 
will be exhibited between 12:30 and 4 p.m. at the Museum. 

The contest will be held as part of the Museum's 
observance of Astoria's Maritime Week May 16-23 and 
National Maritime Day May 22. 

Entry deadline is 10:30 a.m. May 16. For more 
information write or call Curator Larry Gilmore at the 
Museum, 1792 Marine Dr., Astoria 97103, phone 325-2323. 


activities include a Back Street Parade, ice-cream social 
and cake auction, historic tavern tour and the Jane 


‘The following is a list of cultural 
events in northwest Oregon of special 


Barnes Gala Midnight Ceremony. interest to Argus readers. 
For more information, contact the Greater Astoria Area 
Chamber of Commerce at 325-6311. Í [ t | = | 
festivals 


Maritime Week activities continue , 

ASTORIA Манде Week activities got under way last Saturday and will 
continue through Sunday in Astoria. 3 Y 

Maritime Week events in the area afe planned each year to coincide with 
National Maritime Day on May 22, On that day in 1819, the ship "Savannah" 
made the first successful transoceanic voyage under steam propulsion. Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt declared May 22 as National Maritime Day in 
1933. 

Some activities remaining are the Breeches Buoy Rescue Demonstration on 
Thursday and Friday at 12:30 p.m. both days and on Sunday at 4 p.m.; a 
presentation entitled “Literature and Folklore of the Sea” at 7 p.m. on Thurs- 
day by Professor David Bezayiff of Fresno State University; a presentation 
by Larry Gilmore, Columbia River Maritime Museum curator, and Lt. Mike 
Monteith, commanding officer of U.S. Coast Guard Station Cape Disappoint- 
ment, on Thursday at 7:30 p.m.; the Lower Columbia Spring Row-in on Satur- 
day at 10 a.m. (registration begins at 9 a.m.) ; a calliope concert by Len Ver- 
non with Betty Phillips on calliope at noon on Saturday; U.S. Coast Guard 
Heli-boat Mock Rescue Operation at 2 p.m. on Saturday; and the Stern- 
wheeler Columbia Gorge Twilight Cruise on Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

Most events will take place at the Columbia River Maritime Museum, 1792 
Marine Drive, Astoria. Complete schedules are available from the museum. 
More information can be obtained by telephoning the museum _а! 
1-503-325-2323. 


D 


SEASIDE-—Historic Preservation 
Week in Seaside concludes Sunday 
with a series of tours of historic 
homes, museums and presentations. 

Call 738-5511 for details and a 
Schedule. 


ASTORIA—Meanwhile, in Astoria, 
Saturday is Jane Barnes Day, a 
tribute to the first white woman in the 
Pacific Northwest back in 1814. 

Events will be a flag-raising 
ceremony at Fort Astoria, a parade, 
road run, walking tours, ice cream 
social, historic tavern tour and 
midnight gala ceremony at the Elks 
Club, Astoria, 

Call the Astoria Chamber of 
Commerce, 325-6311 for details. 


— 
Chambers gain funding mE] 
ASTORIA—State tourism officials e 
awarded contracts to both the Astoria and Sea- 
side chambers of commerce to provide visitor 
information services. x 4s 
1 The decision, announced in mid-May, makes 
Clatsop County he only area in the state with two 


state-funded visitor's centers. 

The state! provides funds for nine centers 
around the state. 

Both the Seaside and Astoria chambers will 
receive an undetermined about of money, ranging 
between $1,000 and $1,500 per month, to provide 
the information services. 

The funds are paid for a six-month period, said 
Ed Remington of the state Tourism Division, 4 


(5 Winery visitors who line up 
sip Paul van der Veldt’s creations 
E: get a taste of philosophy, history 
id humor. А 
. In 1980 the former construction 
company manager transformed an 
‘old car showroom and meat locker 
ШЫ ш the Maritime Museum in 
‘Astoria into a winery he says is one of 
the smallest in the country. 2 
Van der Veldt named the winery 
after gaultheria shallon, the scientific 
name for salal, a native plant. 3 
.— Van der Veldt talks about each wine 
and tells its story as he pours. Guests 
taste wine made from Columbia 
Gorge peaches. Then they hear the 
tale of his zinfandel wine, Gillnetters’ 
Delight, named in honor of the 


winery small but special 5/2, 


fishermen of Cli j , an abandoned , 
fishing village near Astoria. 

‘He tells about his “Under the 
Bridge" table wine, bottled in what he 
calls a “wino configuration bottle 
with a screw сар.” 


The design, printed in black-and- 
white on his 100-year-old printing 
press, depicts a dat, rainy night on 
the street under the Astoria Bridge, 
an area where bootleggers sold their 
wares during Prohibition. A 
paragraph on the back of the bottle 
tells the history of the Astoria water- 


front. › жк 
The OLCC objected because it is il- 

legal to show or name “licensed 

premises” on the label. To get Dori 


Please see Winery; ‘Page 80 . 
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. Astoria's 977 
column offers 
scenic views 


Climbers who challenge the 166 
stairs and climb to the top of the 
- Astoria Column in Astoria аге 
_ rewarded with a magnificent view in 
 alldirections. 
- From this perch high atop Coxcomb 
“Hill, you can look northwest past the 
Columbia River bar to the sandy 
stretches of the Long Beach Penin- 
sula or look south toward Tillamook 
Head. А 

То the southeast miles of forest land 
stretch as far as the eye can see. 

The view from the parking lot on the 
top of Coxcomb Hill is great, but from 
the top of the column the view is fan- 
tastic. 

As you climb the dizzying spiral 
stairways there are landings for a mo- 
ment's rest. Uninhibited visitors will 
stop to sing and hear the sounds 
reverberate inside the reinforced con- 
crete column. 

The 123-foot column, designed by 
New York architect Electus Lit- 
сһеј, was patterned after the 
oman Trajan Column built in A.D. 


The column’s construction was 
commissioned by descendents of the 
fur trader John Jacob Astor and by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, which 
built monuments all along its route. 

After you enjoy the view from the 
tower, don't forget to enjoy the view 
ofthe tower. 

— A frieze, painted by Italian artist A. 
Pusterla, spirals around the column 
and depicts the history of early 
Astoria — from "'the forest primeval” 

to “the coming of the settler and 
civilization." y 

Battered by 100 mph winds and 
driving rain, the muted murals need 
restoration. 

In the original mural technique, 
called sgrafitto, layers of colored 
plaster are applied and the artist 
creates a design by etching through 
the layers to each color. 

It would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble to duplicate that technique, so 

David Lindstrom, Astoria's Director 
of Parks and Recreation, says the city 

is exploring alternatives. 

. One possibility is to use special 
silicate-based paints to cover the old 


The 123-foot column was patterned after the Roman Trajan Column 
work. \ 


Lindstrom said he hopes the 
restoration studies will be finished 
this year with paintings restored by 
summer 1988. 4 

Other cities and other countries 
may claim larger monuments, but a 
brochure claims the Astor column is 
unique in the worldjas the “опу large 


jece of memorial architecture of 
Feinforeed concre finished. D 


,jPietoral frieze in sgrafitto work.” 


To get to the column from Highway 
30, turn on 16th Street near the 
Maritime Museum. Go uphill to 
Jerome, turn right one block, then left 
on 15th to Madison Avenue. Turn left 
off Madison Avenue which becomes 
Coxcomb Hill Road. Follow Coxcomb 
m to the top. The route is well mark- 


Don't forget your camera, your 
binoculars and a warm coat. Even on 


a warm summer day there's a brisk 


wind at the top of the column. 
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boss и 
Region’s museums are reminders of our heritage 


Have a hankering for history? You 
canvstep into the past and experience 
the pioneer days and the Indian 
heritage of the Lower Columbia area 
by visiting museums and historic 
homes. 

Here's a listof museums and homes 
vithin a two-hour drive of Longview: 


O Bonneville Lock and Dam Inter- 
pretive Center — The center at 
Cascade Locks, Ore., features a 
hydroelectric dam and a view into 
fish ladders. The visitor's center in- 
cludes a theater and informational 
films. Tourists can take guided walks 
in the summer. The new visitors’ 
facilities on the Washington shore 
allow the curious to see the second 
powerhouse. Hours (subject to 
change) are 9a.m. to 6 p.m. Memorial 
Day to Labor Day, and 10 a.m. to 6 
p the rest of the year. Admission is 
ree. 


D Caples House at 1915 First St, in 
Columbia City is a Daughters of the 
American Revolution museum. The 
house was built in 1870 by Dr. Charles 
Green Caples and restored by the 
DAR in 1970, Also on the grounds are 
the Country Store, pioneer tool shed 
and the Carriage House, which 
displays dolls, toys and antique 
clothing. The museum is off Highway 
30 close to the Columbia River. The 
house is open from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Wednesday through Saturday and 
from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. on Sundays. It is 
closed Mondays and Tuesday. When 
the Rose fleet cruises up the Columbia 
for the Portland Rose Festival, right 
past the Caples House, there's an 
open house and the chapter sells 
snacks and crafts on the lawn, For 
more information call (503) 397-5390, 


O Columbia ^ River Maritime 
Museum, located on 17th and Marine 
Drive in Astoria, the oldest American 
city west of the Rockies, It includes a 
collection of nautical items from the 
18th through the 20th centuries that il- 
lustrate how shipping and trading 
built the Pacific Northwest, Also see 
the ship models, stroll through the 
wheelhouse and bridge of a destroyer, 
peek through an authentic periscope 
of a submarine and visit the retired 
Columbia Lightship, which is moored 
at the pier. 

The Maritime Museum is open from 


The Columbia River Maritime Museum in Astoria includes a collection nautica! items from the 18th through 20th centuries 


9:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily from March 
to Oct. 1. The museum is closed Mon- 
days during winter months. 
The admission ís $2.50 for adults 
and $1.50 for seniors and students, 
For information call (503) 325-2323, 


О Cedar Creek Grist Mill is 10 miles 
east of Woodland, off County Road 16 
on Grist Mill Road in Clark County. 
Built in 1876 and listed on the National 
Register of Historic places, it is the 
last grist mill in Washington. 

The mill used water power from a 
creek to turn the wheels and grind the 
grain. 

The building is open now and a 
group of volunteers, Friends of the 
Cedar Creek Grist Mill, are restoring 
it. They hope to have it operating by 
1989 in time for the Washington 
Centennial. 

Work will begin this summer on the 


pen stock and the flume. You can help 
by joining the Friends of Cedar Creek 
Grist Mill with a $5 donation. For in- 
formation, contact the group’s presi- 
dent, Margaret Hepola, at Hayes 
Route Box 47, Woodland, 98674. Phone 
(206) 225-7540, 


O Clark County Historical Museum, 
located at 1511 Main St., the corner of 
16th and Main Street in Vancouver, 
displays historical items and Indian 
artifacts. 

The museum includes the entire col- 
lection from the old Grant House 
Museum, which is no longer open to 
the public. The Historical Museum is 
open Tuesday to Sunday, noon to 5 
p.m. Admission is free, but donations 
are accepted. 

The Clark County болео ра 
Society library, in the same buil ing, 
is open noon to 3:45 p.m. Tuesday 


through Saturday. For more informa- 
tion call (206) 695-4681. 

D Cowlitz County Historical 
Museum, decorated with Indian art, 
is located on Allen Street in downtown 
Kelso. The museum features perma- 
nent exhibits on the early days of this 
area and a reconstructed section of 
the home of Kelso founder Peter 
Crawford, including his surveying of- 
fice. 

The museum is open Tuesday 
through Saturday from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. and Sunday from 1 p.m. to5p.m, 

One portion of the gallery is devoted 
to traveling exhibits that change 
about four times each year. Admis- 
Sion is free, but donations are ac- 
cepted. Phone (206) 577-3119. 


O Flavel House was built in 1885 at 
Duane and Eighth Street in Astoria. 
Please see Museums, Page 50 


ler: Who will venture "D ў 
out of port this summer to chase ^ i ” 
The key to rigging hooks in 
herring or anchovy baits is 
to get the bait to spin. Above 
is a cut-plug, a herring 
sliced with a bevel. The lead 
hook is inserted close to the 
leading edge of the bevel. 
The closer to the edge, the 
· more the bait spins. On a 
whole herring or anchovy 
(anchovies are rarely plug 
cut), the lead hook would be 
run up under the bait's chin, 
with the rear hook pulling 
the tail of the bait into a 
curve, which also produces 
a spin. 


mandatory warning: 
| In 1986, I arrived ar arthal on 
the opening morning of the offshore 
salmon season eager to get beyond 
the bar and catch fish. My host, how- 
ever, counseled caution. With a 
recent storm and rushing tide, dawn 
was spent waiting for enough light 
to see the bar. 

Three others weren’t as cautious 
+- Or fortunate. 

Anxious to be on the ocean at first 
light, they plunged down the dark 
channel into the throat of 20-foot 
waves breaking cleanly from one 
jetty to the other. 

All three died. 

None SO RS for the 


day: 
9 First, the quarry. 

Coho salmon are the primary tar- 
get of offshore salmon fishermen on 
the central and north Oregon coast. 

Coho are surface feeders and tend 
to stay in the first 20 feet or so. Occa- 
sionally, coho will be pulled up from 
the 40- to 60-foot depths preferred by 
chinook salmon. 

Sometimes coho, also called sil- 
vers, can be seen scooting across the 
aS itself, chasing schools of bait 

h. 


crossing of the 

I will again go to Garibaldi for the 
salmon opener on the central coast, 
but I don’t want to file a repeat of 
last year's story. 

ile the weather is forecast to 

be better, an enormous 11-foot tide 
Will be rushing to sea at dawn Satur- 
day, creating testy conditions on all 
bars with a runoff. 
Extreme caution should be exer- 
cised for everyone on any boat 
than a charter. And please. 
put on the lifejacket. 

Here's a rundown on what to look 
for and what to expect on opening 


They also are curious fish and 
will move close to a boat’s propwash 
to investigate. 

Coho move close to shore first in 
the south, then spread north along 


August 15, 16—Military Vehicle 
Collectors Club of Oregon Display, 10 


a.m. to 6 p.m. at historical area, Fort 
Stevens State Park, near Astoria. 


face, the overall effect is a Cooling of 


the ocean. 
desire to feed. 


Ironically, this condition — which 
off the coast for 
the past several weeks — also is an 
excellent factor in the survival of 


has been 


juvenile salmon moving out to sea. 


They will return as adults next sum- 


mer. 


50 degrees result in slack bites. 


Many boats off the south coast have 


been finding warmer water and 
eager coho farther offshore. 
Most anglers use the depth of the 


find fish. Listening in on a citizens 
band radio is a good way to monitor 
the catch. 

Chasing charter boats is a fre- 
quent practice, but not always fail- 
safe. Usually, the charter boat skip- 


-Where the fish are fe 

On the other hand, there have 

been days when fishing-began far 
from the nearest charter boat — and 
ended with limit catches within 30 

“minutes while the crowd was still 
out there. 

* Trolling is the most popular 
method, although jigging with heavy 
metal spoons and jigs and mooching 
with cut bait can also be effective, 

Salmon are attracted to shiny ob- 
By-contrast, the Columbia 
River entrance charter fleets 


berthed at Astoria, Warrenton, 
Hammond and Ilwaco, Wash., 
may have to run an hour or more 
to reach the salmon schools. 
They come and go with the tide to 
avoid the steep seas that form 
with the powerful ebb on the 
Columbia River bar. 

This means up to a seven- or 
eight-hour charter trip and the 
rate is $45 for many of these char- 
ters. Departure time for the 
Columbia entrance varies with 
the morning tide. 

At Newport on Yaquina Bay, 
the salmon trips are five hours 
with the first departure at 6 a.m. 
The fleet splits the second trip, 
Some leaving at 11:30 a.m. and 
others at 1:30 p.m. Rates range 
from $35 to $40 at Newport. 

* Complete charter boat 
information is available in a new 
12-page brochure prepared by the 
Department of Resource Recre- 
ation at Oregon State University 
with a National Marine Fisheries 
grant. It includes an insert with 
the names and numbers of char- 


ter operators. 

To obtain the brochure call or 
write Oregon Coast Association, 
P.O. Box 670, Department F, New- 
port, Ore. 97365. \ 


This also cools the salmon's 


Water temperatures cooler than 


water as a benchmark on where to 


bar, regardless of how calm it ap- 
Pears. 


and the chances of seasickness will 
pers have a pretty good idea of 


recent creation is the drug - 
mine, applied from a patch behind 
the ear. It still is a prescription drug, 
but usually is easily obtained by 
simply ii 

ing for a prescription. 


is to 
give the bait a spinning action, 
either by cutting a edge or 
using a double-hook setup to put a . 
bow in a whole herring or anchovy. 

Most often, the salmon will attack 
the bait from behind or the side. 

Troll the bait no more than 20 to 
40 feet behind the boat, either 
behind a diver or a four- to six-ounce 
lead weight. Divers are more popu- 
lar because they can be tripped by a 
bite and have less resistance in the 
water, thus allowing more of the bat- 
tle to be felt. 

Never, but never, set the hook on. 

a salmon while trolling in the ocean. 
The hook can be torn right out of the 
mouth of the fish. Most often the fish 

i itself with the force of the 
Strike. 


© Again a caution about the bars 
in ports with a bay behind the tide. 
The outgoing tide is usually the 
worst, since the water rushing out of 
the entrance will add to the incom- 
ing sea swells and build up large 
ers. 


Incoming tides rob the ocean 
swells of their force and calm the 
bars. 


Always wear a lifejacket on the 


. Eat well before heading out 


be reduced. Drinking alcohol the , 


night before will aggravate sensitive 


stomachs. v 

There are numerous remedies for 
seasickness, but the most reliable 
Scopala- 


a physician and ask- 
Follow the use directions careful- 


у. De -— 

* Listen to the skipper or 
“deck hand on how to work the 
fishing gear. They know what's 
best for the success of the trip. 

* Prompt arrival and check- 
in before the departure time will 
get the trip off to a good start. 
Skippers and their guests want to 
leave precisely on time to take 
best advantage of the tide and the 
fishing. Plan to arrive 30 minutes 
ahead of departure. 

* Seasickness is always a con- 
sideration, even for those who 
think they're immune ti the 
rock-and-roll motion of thé sea. 
There are a number of motion 
sickness pills that a druggist\can 
recommend, as well as the newer 
behind-the-ear patch. Orey favors 
the new Sea Band, an elastic 
wrist band with a pressure point 
that is supposed to control 
motion sickness. “It works — no. 
question — even on my deck- 
hand," Orey said. 

© Lunch or food service is not 
provided, although coffee is avail- 
able on most of the boats. On the 
full-day trips, charter anglers 
should bring their own lunch or 
snacks. 

© Fish are cleaned on some 
boats by the deckhand. Other- 
wise, dockside fish cleaners will 
handle the fish for a 50-cent fee, 
and the angler is responsible for 
bagging and putting the salmon 


on ice. Y 


The Goonies house in Astoria’s Uppertown neighborhood. 


Hollywood’s Cinematic Eye 
Focused on North Coast 


One hundred eighty-two years ago, 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
became the first “tourists” to chronicle 
the rugged beauty of the Oregon Coast. 

Since then, of course, reams have 
been written in an attempt to describe 
this portion of the Pacific Northwest, 
which is rapidly losing its bittersweet 
identity as a well kept secret. And, as so 
often happens to well kept secrets, they 
attract the attention of Hollywood's ever- 
roving eye. 

Such has been the case for the 
Northern Oregon Coast recently with 
the filming of several major motion 
picture and television commercials. 

In the past three years, the Astoria- 
Cannon Beach area has played host to 
production crews from The Goonies, Short 


Story and photos 
by Del Dick 


Hollywood's recent 
discovery of the 
North Coast did not 
begin as a chance 
meeting. 


Circuit, and Benji, the Hunted, which is 
scheduled for June release. A number of 
others are in the planning stages. Ciga- 
rette, gum, beer, motorcycle and car 
commercials have also come and gone. 


Hollywood's recent discovery of the 
North Coast did not begin as a chance 
meeting. Rather, it was moreover a case 
of Hollywood buying the image that 
Oregon's Film and Video Division has 
been selling for 18 years. 

Pat Matzdorff, Manager of the Film 
and Video Division, noted that her 
three-person agency has placed full-page 
ads trumpeting the virtues of various 
Oregon locales in Tinseltown’s foremost 
trade paper, The Hollywood Reporter. 

Once location scouts make an 
inquiry, the key element then becomes 
accelerated teamwork. The Film and 
Video Division, Chambers of Comm- 
erce, City Managers, and assorted 
volunteers begin a frantic hustle to put 
together a portfolio designed to sell 
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NEDONNA 
BEACH 


2 miles north 
of Rockaway, Oregon 


T 


VACATION HOMES 


$49,500 
to $175,000 


Tine Q Fears 
Real Estate 


26050 Beach Drive 
Nedonna Beach 
Rockaway, Oregon 97156 


(503) 355-2058 


P & 5 PORCELAINS 
offers another nautical beauty from the SEAFARER 

 COLLECTION— "The Sea Horse." He comes with a pair 
of seagull earrings (shepherd hook style) and is set in 
sterling silver with an 18-inch sterling silver chain. The 
set is fired in wedgewood blue porcelain and is hand 
painted, carved and then signed by the artist. Yours for 
only $24.95ppd. We guarantee your satisfaction! Send 
$24.95 for each set to: Р & 5 PORCELAINS 

P.O. BOX 844, DEPT. OC-12 

HOLLY HILL, FL 32017 


kites, gliders, frisbees, rockets, toys, games 
and puzzles for all ages 
craft supplies, drawing materials, wood or 
plastic model kits, tools and fittings 


stationery, stickers, gift wrap, 
sea shells, and more. 


THREE SWANS 


9 to 9, eight days a week « 547-3220 YO. 
NORTH 840 SAN MARINE C YACHATS, OREGON 97498 
3 miles north of Yachats C] 5 miles south of Waldport. 
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Kerri Green and Corey Feldman of ‘The 

Goonies” charmed their hosts. Corey also 

appeared in another made-in-Oregon 

yim te critically-acclaimed "Stand By 
le." 


In the last three 
years, it is estimated 
that film crews have 

spent 7.5 million 

dollars along the 
North Coast. 


Oregon and to make the filmmaker's job 
as easy as possible. 

This often includes photographs, a 
network of contacts and lists of available 
goods and services. The work is hectic, 
but the rewards can be staggering. 

In the last three years, it is estimated 
that film crews have spent 7.5 million 
dollars along the North Coast. 

Astoria alone has been the benefac- 
tor of 5.5 million of those dollars. 
Furthermore, tourism increased 28 per- 
cent last summer, a part of which is 
attributed to interest in the once heavily 
publicized films The Goonies and Short 
Circuit. 

This all comes as a much-needed 
shot in the arm for an economy just 
beginning to recover from devastating 
slumps in the fishing and timber 


industries. 

The attention from Hollywood has 
also produced a groundswell of pride and 
optimism within the community. 

"The community feels like they are a 
part of a movie,” Sue Bublitz, former 
Executive Director of the Astoria 
Chamber of Commerce said. “I can’t 
think of anyone even ambivalent about 
it. Its exciting.” 

Bublitz also received a number of 
enthusiastic comments from out-of-state 
residents. “We received letters from 
people in California and Utah who've 
said, Tve wanted to find out where that 
incredible scenery was and am going to 
move there. I love it. I must have been 
there in a previous Ше?” 

Aside from the showcased beauty, 
visitors have also trooped to Astoria for 
a peek at the homes featured in the 
movies The Goonies and Short Circuit. 

The quaint Victorian home immor- 
talized in The Goonies was chosen for its 
friendly nieghborhood atmosphere and 
hillside panorama. And although pro- 
duction crews filmed at that location for 
about four weeks, the end result was a 
mere seven minutes of actual screen 
time. Still, those seven minutes were 
enough to spark the curiousity of local 
residents and a number of visitors. 


“Many visitors have said that seeing 


himself from the frequent showers which 
moviemakers welcomed to create the gloomy 
ambience of “The Goonies.” Quan is 
perhaps best known for his role as Short 
Round in the movie “Indiana Jones and The 
Temple of Doom.” 


my house was the highlight of their 
children's trip,” said Helen Fuller, 
Соопіе house owner. 

Steven Spielberg, The Goonies 
Executive Producer who made a couple 
of brief appearances in Astoria during 
the filming, reportedly touted Astoria’s 


“As a matter of fact, 
the beauty of the 
North Coast 
communities is that 
they are all different. 
Filmmakers 
recognize that fact.” 


virtues to his friend John Badham, 
Director of Short Circuit. 

A noted bridge aficionado, Badham 
wasted little time in selecting a hillside 
residence overlooking the Astoria-Meglar 
span. 

At the time, owners Arvi and 
Christine Severson were fishing in 
Alaska. But a contigent from Astoria 
and Hollywood chartered a plane and a 
contract was soon signed. 

Since most of the interior scenes 
were filmed in a Los Angeles studio, the 
160-member production crew spent only 
ten days at the Severson residence. 

Those ten days worth of filming at 
the Seversons’ home translated into a 
relatively short amount of screen time. 


The Astoria home of Arvi and Christine 
Severson made famous in the movie "Short 
Circuit.” 


But, says Christine, it was enough to 
arouse a healthy dose of curiousity. 

Although the curiousity surround 
the two movies died a slow death 
following their disappearance from 
theatre, the interest has since been 
rekindled through the video cassette and 
cable television markets, Both videos 
proved to be hot sellers in Oregon and 
continue to be favorite rentals. 

Today’s sustained lifespan of a movie 
is money in the bank for towns like 
Astoria and Cannon Beach. 

“We pick up lots of free advertising 
that way,” noted Mark Lindberg, 
Cannon Beach City Administrator. 
“And, of course, it feeds upon itself. 


MOBILE 
DPESSINGROOMS 


Mobile dressing rooms were among the 
many vehicles that crowded the streets of 
Astoria’s otherwise peaceful Uppertown 
neighborhood. 


Sones de 
ER: 


Someone from the New York Times or 
Good Moming Ar-erica sees it and so on 
down the line." 


The pic:uresque coastal resort 
community of Cannon Beach strives to 
maintain the precarious balance between 
an unspoiled hideaway and a developer's 
dream. Yet, with more pr’ duction 
companies beckoning, the threat of 
overexposure has not gone unnoticed. 


In fact, Benji, the 
Hunted could very 
well be classified as 

an extended 
Oregon commercial, 
since nearly all of 
the scenes include 
Oregon locales. 


“Theoretically, it's possible that 
Cannon Beach could get so congested 
that the very hideaway features, the 
upscale environment, that attracts people 
here could be destroyed,” Lindberg said. 
“As a matter of fact, the beauty of the 
North Coast communities is that they 
are all different. Filmmakers recognize 
that fact.” 

The commitment to preserve the 
North Coast’s natural beauty, combined 
with the distinctiveness of its communi- 
ties, would seemingly ensure the future 


Behind the scenes on the set of "The 
Goonies.” 


of the Oregon Coast as a cinema- 
tographer's paradise. 

It was these features which attracted 
the producers of Benji, the Hunted to 
Oregon. And the third installment in 
the popular Benji series pumped $2.3 
million into Oregon’s economy during 
production. Then money will continue 
flowing into the state once the movie is 
released. 

In fact, Benji, the Hunted could very 
well be classified as an extended Oregon 
commercial, since nearly all of the scenes 
include Oregon locales. 

The only three speaking parts took 
place in the first ten minutes. From that 
point on, Benji, the lovable canine, 
encountered assorted dangers throughout 
the state. 

With all this attention from Holly- 
wood, it's obvious Oregon is a hot prop- 
erty for filmmakers. Yet, in the typical 
Hollywood script, fame is fleeting. One 
day you're hot; the next day you're not. 

It is safe to assume, though, that if 
Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
were alive today, they could trade their 
movie rights for a vast assortment of furs 
and trinkets. O 


Del Dick is manager of the Ocean Shores 
Chamber of Commerce. Although his work in- 
volves promotion of the Washington Coast, he 
admits a strong affection for his Oregon counter- 
part. Washington native Dick's background 
includes freelance work for various publications; 
however, this article is his first magazine 
release. 


This column lists many of the events that are happening along the Oregon Coast during the 
next three months. While we attempt to keep this listing correct, we cannot guarantee the accu- 
тасу of any item. Please contact the party listed to verify dates or obtain additional information. 

There is no charge for a listing in this column, but the column is intended as a community 
service, not as free advertising for commercial events. 


Boxed numbers indicate general region 
of event, as indicated on map below. 


June (TBA) —Seawood Harvesting and 

Use Workshop, Tillamook. Field trip to 
collect, followed by cleaning and prepara- 
tion. (Fee) For more information, contact: 
John Faudskar, Extension Marine Agent, 
OSU Extension Service, 2204 4th St, 
Tillamook 97141; 842-5708., 


June (TBA)—Tidepool Animals Work- [2] 
shop, Nehalem. Lecture and field trip. 
(Fee) For more information, contact: John 
Faudskar, Extension Marine Agent, OSU Ex- 
tension Service, 2204 4th St, Tillamook 
97141; 842-5708. 


June 1-5— Annual Student Art Exhibi- 

tion, Coos Bay. Arts celebration with 
Music and English departments. For more 
information, contact: Southwestern Oregon 
Community College, 1988 Newmark, Coos 
Bay 97420; 888-2525. 


June 1-7 —New German Art/Shared Vi- 
Sions, Coos Bay. Exhibition of art from 
Berlin and work of four West Coast artists. 
11 am.-5 p.m. Tuesdays-Fridays; Noon-4 
p.m. Saturday and Sunday. Sponsored by: 
Coos Art Museum. For more information, 
contact: Coos Art Museum, 535 Anderson, 
Coos Bay 97420; 267-3901. 


June 1-11— Exhibit by LaVerne Krause, [3] 
Gleneden Beach. An exhibit of prints 

and paintings. For more information, con- 
tact: Salishan Lodge, Gleneden Beach 
97388; 764-2371. 


June 1-11—Peter G. Stone Exhibit, 
Gleneden Beach. Ceramics, paper 
works, and jewelry are exhibited. For more 
information, contact: Salishan Lodge, 
Gleneden Beach 97388; 764-2371. 


June 1-15—Fourth Anniversary [4] 
Celebration Exhibition and Sale, 
Yachats. New works by gallery artists in- 
cluding Richard Peterson, Wilma Peterson, 
Phillip Schuster, Daniel Bailey, Clark Elster, 
DeLome Davis, Marjie Willoughby, Pat 
Averill and others. Sponsored by: Gallerie 
de Chevrier. For more information, contact: 
Charlotte Chevrier, 430 Pacific Coast Hwy 
(P.O. Box 189), Yachats 97498; 547-3988. 


June 1-30—Watercolor Exhibit, [4] 
Waldport. Exhibit by Scott Kenyon, 
Florence artist. For more information, con- 
tact: Gale Gallery and Glashaus Pottery, М 
mile south of Waldport Adahi and 101; 
563-3620. 


June 5-6—Gay 90's Celebration, Co- 
quille. A two-day celebration to kick 

off the season for the Sawdust Theatre, a 
Melodrama theatre which presents the 
same play every Saturday night from the 
Memorial weekend through the Labor Day 
weekend. Sponsored by: Coquille Chamber 
of Commerce. For more information, con- 
tact: Eloise Freauff, 119 N. Birch Street, Co- 
quille 97423; 396-3414. 


June 6—Group Show "A Show of 
Hands," Nehalem. Featuring Pat 
Arthur (wood, watercolor, collage), Sherry 
Casper (mixed media), Shirley Clark (ciba- 
Chrome, watercolor, graphite), Lorraine 
Devlin (art glass), Pam Grow (baskets), Vi- 
vian Larson (calligraphy, illumination, 
watercolor), and Lillian Pitt (raku). Recep- 
tion for artists 2-5 p.m. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Peacock Gallery, Nehalem 
97141; 368-6924. 


June 6— North Coast Health Fair, Sea- [1] 
side. Medical displays, blood pressure 
testing, blood typing, and more. For more 
information, contact: Seaside Convention 
Center, 738-8585. 


June 6, 13, 20, 27—Farmer's Market, 
Newport. Fairgrounds, 10 a.m. For 
more information, contact: Lincoln County 
Fairgrounds, Newport 97365; 265-6237. 


June 6, 7, 13, 14, 20, 21—Cascade [3] 
Head Festival, Otis. Six chamber con- 
certs. Guest performers joining violinist 
Sergiu Luca. Sponsored by: Sitka Center for 
Art and Ecology. For more information, con- 
tact: Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. 
Box 65, Otis 97149; 994-5485. 


June 6, 13, 20, 27—Sawdust Theatre, [6] 
Coquille. Series of lively variety acts 
(olios), interspersed between scenes of a 
play. Reserved seating only. For more infor- 
mation, call 396-4563. 


June 6-21—Barbara S. Knight Exhibit, 

Port Orford. Paintings. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Rick Cook Wood Working 
Studio Gallery, 705 Oregon Street, Port Or- 
ford 97465. 


June 7—Jazz Festival, Coos Bay. Jazz [5] 
music with “Rack of Bones” as guest 
band. Also, the Coos Bay Clambake Band. 
Dancing 1p.m.-5 p.m. (Fee) For more infor- 
mation, contact: Len, 759-3513. 
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June 9-30—Contemporary American [5] 
Prints, Coos Bay. Prints including 
works of Robert Rauschenberg, Red 
Grooms, Gaber Potordi, and others. For 
more information, contact: Coos Art 
Museum, 535 Anderson, Coos Bay 97420; 
267-3901. 


June 11, 18— Lectures, Otis. Academy 
lectures by Frank Boyden and Ben 
Kamins. Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for 
Art and Ecology. For more information, con- 
tact: Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. 
Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


June 12—Student Concerts, Otis. 3 
Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Art 

and Ecology. For more information, con- 
tact: Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. 
Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


June 12, 13, 14—Beachcomber Days, 4 
Waldport. Community celebration, 
parade and more. For more information, 
contact: Waldport Chamber of Commerce, 
P.O. Box 419, Waldport 97394. 


June 13—Garibaldi Auction 13, 2 
Garibaldi. Auction by auctioneer, new 
things, second-hand items, also antiques. 7 
p.m. till ? Main Deck Tavern. For more infor- 
mation, contact; Garibaldi Days Commit- 
tee, P.O. Box 5, Garibaldi 97118; 322-0301. 


June 13-14—Second Annual Flag Day 3 
Kite Festival, Newport. Held at Agate 
Beach. For more information, contact: San- 
dra Lamb, 994-9500. 


June 13, 14—OATVA Sandblast ‘87, [ 5 
North Bend. Divorce Run, Wet Lap 
Run, Barrel Event, 3-Wheel/4-Wheel Pull, 
and Poker Run both days. Demo and 
displays from ATV Dealers, lots of food, live 
music. Sponsored by: Yamaha Motor Corp., 
U.S.A. For more information, contact: OAT- 
VA President Jake Jacobsen, Vice President 
Lloyd Lavey, Boat Route North Lake, 
Lakeside 97449; 759-3681, 396-3747. 


June 13-20—Exhibit by Jack and 
Rebecca Wright, Gleneden Beach. 
Pottery and painting exhibit. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Salishan Lodge, Gleneden 
Beach 97388; 764-2371. 


June 13-30—Sculpture by John 
Richen Lawrence, Gleneden Beach. 

For more information, contact: Gallery, the 
Marketplace at Salishan; 764-2318. 


June 14-30—Living History Programs 
and Demonstrations, Astoria. 
Presentation 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. da 
Muzzleloading demonstrations daily: 10:00, 
11:30, 1:00, 2:30, 4:00, and 5:15. Ranger talks 
daily: 10:30, 12:00, 1:30, 3:00, and 4:30. Daily 
demonstrations of various tasks and slide 
presentations shown every 15 minutes. For 
more information, contact: Route 3, Box 604 
FC, Astoria 97103; 861-2471. 


June 14, 28—Jazz Event, Coos Bay. 
Dance and listen to Frosty West and 

the Coos Bay Clambake Jazz Band. Balboa 
Bay Club. 3 p.m.-6 p.m. (Fee) For more infor- 
mation, contact: Len, 759-3513. 


June 17.30—Golden Hinde Tours, [2] 
Garibaldi. Sir Francis Drake's sailing 

in replica. Docked at Garibaldi Boat Basin. 
9 a.m. to dusk for tours. (Fee) Sponsored by: 
Tillamook County Community Action 
Group. For more information, contact: 
Garibaldi Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 
61, Garibaldi 97118; 322-0301. 
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June 19—Student Concert, Otis. 
Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Art 

and Ecology. For more information, con- 
tact: Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. 
Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


June 19, 20, 21—Oregon Coast Agate [3] 
Club Gem and Mineral Show, 
Newport. Newport Armory, South Coast 
Hwy. 101. June 19, 20, 8 a.m.-6 p.m.; June 21, 
B a.m.-5 p.m. For more information, contact: 
Ben Zastrow, P.O. Box 18, Waldport 97394; 
563-4375. 


June 19, 20, 21—Nelscott Arts and 3 
Crafts Faire, Lincoln City. Held at Nel- 

Scott Strip. For more information, contact: 
Joyce Haller, Pacific Originals, 996-2546. 


June 19, 20, 21—Scandinavian Mid- 1 
summer Festival, Astoria. Scan- 
dinavian traditional dancing, music, food, 
crafts, entertainment and beer garden. 
Sponsored by: Scandinavian Midsummer 
Festival Association. For more information, 
contact; Helen Grimstad, P.O Box 34, 
Astoria 97103; 458-6298. 


June 20—Vocal, Piano and Organ 5 
Recital, Reedsport. Judy Thomason LJ 
and Ardis Banry, Presbyterian Church, 2360 
Longwood Dr., 7:30 p.m. (Fee) Sponsored 
by: Reedsport Arts Council. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Diane Faber, 271-2547. 


June 20, 21— Tapaz Theatrical Com- 1 

petition, Seaside. Annual dance com- L_J 
petition with schools throughout the North- 
west participating. For more information, 
contact: Seaside Convention Center, 
738-8585. 


June 20, 21— Rockaway Beach Birth- 2 
day Celebration, Rockaway Beach. L * | 
Old-fashioned fashions, street dance, fire- 
works, booths, birthday cake, fun. Spon- 
sored by: Rockaway Beach Chamber of 
Commerce. For more information, contact: 
Margie Tiegs, P.O. Box 198, Rockaway 
Beach 97136; 355-2411. 


June 20, 21—Southwestern Oregon| 5 

Rose Society Rose Show, North Bend. L * | 
Pony Village Mall. For more information, 
contact: Adrian J. Dow, Coos Bay, 756-3595. 


June 20, 21—Cullaby Lake Outboard 1 

Power Boat Races, Astoria. Hydro- L__J 
plane and run-about. For more information, 
contact: Boat Racing Hotline, 635-2376. 


June 20-30—“Here and There" Exhibi- | 4 
tion, Yachats. A showing in various L-J 
media. Foreign and U.S. scenes. Gallery ar- 
tists including David Bailey, Richard Peter- 
son, Wilma Peterson, Joan Faroqui, Vernon 
Nye, Clark Elster. For more information, 
contact Charlotte Chevrier, Galerie de 
Chevrier, 430 Coast Hwy., Yachats 97498; 
547-3988. 


June 21-30—Seataugue, Newport. 
Series of beach, estuary, tide pool, 
and dock walks. Films every hour, daily. Il- 
lustrated talks on marine subjects 12 noon 
on Wed. June 24. Two and three day 
workshops. Sponsored by: Mark O. Hatfield 
Marine Science Center, Extension Sea 
Grant. For more information, contact: Don 
Giles, 867-3011. 


June 23, 24, 25—Oregon Estuary— [3] 
The Salmon River Complex. 
Jane Helrich—Use inquiry method; collect 
data in the field; analyze in lab; explore 
environmental issues. Sponsored by: The 
Sitka Center for Art and Ecology. For more 
information, contact: Lois A. Colton, Ex- 
ecutive Director, Р.О. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. 


24, 25—Botanical Illustrati 
Jay Wesley Miner teaches an 
troductory class on the painting of flowers ~ 


using transparent watercolor. Sponsored 
by: The Sitka Center for Art and Ecology. 
For more information, contact: Lois A. Col- 
ton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 
97368; 994-5485. 


June 27 — Concert: Norton Buffalo and 

the Knockouts, Bandon. Dance con- 

cert with rock harmonia virtuoso, 9 p.m. 
Harbor Hall, 210 E. 2nd St. Sponsored 
Harbor Hall. For more information, contact: 
Patricia Joy Shea, Harbor Hall, P.O. Box 
1736, Bandon 97411; 347-4404. 


June 27—Centennial Celebration, 
Myrtle Point. 4-H horse show clinic all 

day starting at 9 a.m. at the Coos County 
Fairgrounds. Amateur talent show at 7 p.m. 
in Myrtle Point High School. Sponsored by: 
Centennial Committee. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Almeda Schnur or Glory Selfe, 
424 Fifth St., Myrtle Point 97458; 572-5787 or 
472-2105. 


June 27 —Garden Walks, Shore Acres 5 
State Park, Coos Bay. Meet at inter- 
pretive entrance (next to garden). 10:30 
a.m.-12 noon. (Parking fee) For more infor- 
mation, contact: Friends of Shore Acres, 
Sunset Bay Park District, 13030 Cape Arago 
Hwy., Coos Bay 97420; 888-4902. 


June 27—Tide Pool Walks, Cape 5 
Arago State Park, Coos Bay. Meet at 
the picnic gazebo. 8 a.m.-9 a.m. For more in- 
formation, contact: Friends of Shoreacres, 
13030 Cape Arago Hwy., Coos Bay 97420; 
888-4902. 


June 27—Little Ole Opry on the Bay, | 5 
North Bend. Take off of Grand Ole 
Opry. Sponsored by: Little Theatre on the 
Bay. For more information, contact: Dick 
Booth, Coos Bay 97420; 269-1111. 


June 27, 28—June Dairy Parade and [ 2 
Rodeo, Tillamook. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Tillamook County Chamber of 
Commerce, 3705 Hwy. 101 North, Tillamook 
97141; 842-7525. 


June 27, 28—Eighth Annual Flower 
Show, “Celebrate with Flowers,” Seal 
Rock. Hours 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. Free. Com- 
munity Hall. Indoor and outdoor plants on 
display and for sale: specimen plants, old 
favorites, new varieties, natives. Dried ar- 
rangements. Sponsored by: Seal Rock 
Garden Club. For more information, con- 
tact: Rosemary Frazier, P.O. Box 251, Seal 
Rock 97376; 563-3854. 


June 27, 28—Central Coast Amateur | 3 
Golf Tournament, Newport. Spon- 
sored by: Agate Beach Golf Course. For 
more information, contact: Agate Beach 
Golf Course, 4100 NE Golf Course Dr., 
Newport 97365; 265-7331. 


June 27, 28—All Member Art Show Ех. | 4 
hibit, Gearhart. Trail's End Art 

Association members show. Noon-4 p.m. 
For more information, contact: Trail’s End 
Art Association, 656 A St., Gearhart. 


June 27-30—Gallery opening, Bandon. 
Carol Vernon, clay works; Victoria 
Tierney, paintings. Opening reception, 5-7 
p.m. features champagne and hors 
d'oeuvres. June 27 at 230 Second St. 
Gallery. For more information, contact: 
Joanne Bartone, 230 Second St. Gallery, 
P.O. Box 1736, Bandon 97411; 347-4133. 


June 28—Centennial Celebration, [6] 
Myrtle Point. 4-H horse show all day 
costume class at 1 p.m. with Centennial 
Golden Girls presenting some of the 
awards. Lion's Club BBQ at noon in the Oak 
Grove Park at the Coos County Fairgrunds. 
Sponsored by: Centennial Celebration. For 
more information, contact: Almeda Schnur 
or Glory Selfe, 424 Fifth St, Myrtle Point 
97458; 572-5787 or 572-2105. 


June 29, 30— Watercolor, Otis. Carol 3 
Riley—"'Experimental uses of water- 
color and other water-based media. Spon- 
sored by: The Sitka Center for Art and 
Ecology For more information, contact: 
Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 
65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


July (TBA)—Surf Fishing For Perch, 
Tillamook. Demonstration of gear and 
techniques and then a fishing trip. For more 
information, contact: John Faudskar, Ex- 


tension Marine Agent, 
Tillamook; 842-5708. 


July (TBA)—Yachats Music Festival, 
Yachats. For more information, 
contact: Yachats Chamber of Commerce, 
547-3988. 


2204 4th St, 


July 1-2—Japanese Influence in 
Western Gardens, Otis. Michael 
Riley incorporates materials and design 
from the Japanese into Northwest gardens. 
Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Art and 
Ecology. For more information, contact: 
Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 
65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


July 1-3— Watercolor, Otis. Carol Riley, 
experimental uses of watercolor and 
other water-based media. Sponsored by: 
The Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For 
more information, contact: Lois A. Colton, 
Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. 


July 1-5—Sculpture by John Richen, [3] 
Lawrence Gallery, Gleneden Beach. 

For more information, contact: Lawrence 
Gallery, the Marketplace at Salishan, 
764-2318. 


July 15—Contemporary American | 5 
Prints, Coos Bay. Prints including 
works of Robert Rauschenberg, 
Grooms, Gabor Petordi and others. For 


more information, contact: Coos Art 
Museum, 535 Anderson, Coos Bay; 
267-3901. 


July 1-13—“Here and There" Exhibi 4 
tion, Yachats. A showing in various 
media. Foreign and U.S. scenes. Gallery ar- 
tists including David Bailey, Richard Peter- 
son, Wilma Peterson, Joan Faroqui, Vernon 
Nye, Clark Elster, and Harold Chevrier. For 
more information, contact: Charlotte 
Chevrier, Galerie de Chevrier, 4630 Coast 
Hwy., Yachats 97498; 547-3988. 


July 1-16—Exhibit by Jack and Rebec- [3] 
ca Wright, Gleneden Beach. Pottery 

and painting exhibit. For more information, 
contact: Salishan Lodge, Salishan Lodge, 
Gleneden Beach 97388; 764-2371. 


July 1-24—Showing, Bandon. Carol 
Vernon clay works and Victoria 
Tierney paintings. For more information, 
contact: Joanne Barton, Second Street 
Gallery, P.O. Box 1736, Bandon 97411; 
347-4133. 


July 1-31—Seataugue, Newport. 
Series of beach, estuary, tide pool, 

and dock walks. Films every hour, daily. Il- 
lustrated talks on marine subjects 7 p.m. 
Wednesdays. Two and three day 
workshops. Sponsored by: Mark O. Hatfield 
Marine Science Center, Extension Sea 
Grant. For more information, contact; Don 
Giles, 867-3011. 


July 1-31—Living History Programs [1] 
and Demonstrations, Astoria. 
Presentation 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. daily. 
Muzzleloading demonstrations daily: 10:00, 
11:30, :30, 4:00, and 5:15. Ranger talks 
daily: 10: 30, 12: 0, 1:30, 3:00, and 4:30. Daily 
demonstrations of various tasks and slide 
presentations shown every 15 minutes. For 
more information, contact: Route 3, Box 
604FC, Astoria 97103; 861-2471. 


July 1-31—Greek Impression- 4 
Watercolor Show, Waldport. Show by LJ 
Caroline Buchanan, Susan Kenyon, Dottie 
Metzler, and Scott Kenyon. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Gale Gallery and Glashaus 
Pottery, Pacific Coast Hwy. 101 at Adahi 
Ave.; 563-3620. 


July 3—Showing, Nehalem. Raku 2 
masks by Lillian Pitt and clay LSJ 
sculpture by James Jackson. For more in- 
formation, contact: Peacock Gallery, 
Nehalem; 368-6924. 


July 4—Fireworks Display, Win- 5 
chester Bay. Held at dusk at Salmon L—J 
Harbor. For more information, contact: 
Lower Umpqua Chamber of Commerce, 
271-3495. 


July 4—Old Fashioned Fourth of July 6 
Celebration, Bandon. Fish fry іп the L= 
city park, old time fiddlers, fireworks from 
the lighthouse. For more information, con- 
tact: Bandon Chamber of Commerce, P.O. 
Box 1515, Bandon 97411; 347-9616. 


July 4—July Fourth Celebration, [ & 
Brookings. Fireworks, beer booths, 
food booths. To be held at the Port of Brook- 
ings. Sponsored by: Lions and Rotary clubs. 
For more information, contact: Michael 
Moran, KORY Radio, P.O. Box 1029, Brook- 
ings 97415; 469-2111. 


July 4—Old Fashioned Fourth of July, [1] 
Warrenton. Parade, bar-b-que, games 

for the young-at-heart (greased pole climb, 
etc.). Sponsored by: Greater Astoria 
Chamber of Commerce. For more informa- 


tion, contact Liz Correll, c/o Astoria 
Chamber, P.O. Box 176, Astoria 97103; 
325-6311. 


July 4—Fireworks Display, Seaside. A 
brilliant display of fireworks, held on 

the beach at the Turnaround. Sponsored by: 
Seaside Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 7 
(Dolna Mespelt). For more information, con- 
tact: Doug Barker, 611 Broadway (Coast to 
Coast Store) Seaside 97138; 738-5491 or 
738-6391. 


July 4—Fourth of July Fireworks, [ 2 
Pacific City. Fireworks set off at Cape 
Kiwanda beach at dusk. Sponsored by: 
Pacific City/ Woods Chamber of Commerce. 
For more information, contact: John Giles, 
P.O. Box 331, Pacific City 97135; 965-6161. 


July 4—Centennial Celebration, Муг. 
tle Point. Start with Loggers Breakfast 
on Maple Street next to new home of the 
Coos County Loggers' Museum. Grand 
Opening Ceremonies for the Museum at 1 
p.m. Dennison Chili Feed and Lyndon 
Farms Chicken Bar BQ all afternoon. 
Fireworks display at dusk. Sponsored by: 
Centennial Committee. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Doc Dugger, 424 Fifth St., 
Myrtle Point 97458; 572-3838. 


July 4—Old Fashioned Parade and 2 
Fireworks, Manzanita. For more in- 

formation, contact: Howard Wilson, 
368-5089; or write Manzanita Merchants 
Association, P.O. Box 164, Manzanita 97130. 


July 4—Independence Day Parade 3 

and Fireworks, Lincoln City. For more L—J 
information, contact: Lincoln City Chamber 
of Commerce; in Oregon 1-800-452-2151, 
outside Oregon 1-503-994-3070. 


July 4—Johnny Limbo and the[4 

Lugnuts, Seaside. Concert/dance. For L_J 
more information, contact: Seaside Con- 
vention Center, 738-8585. 


July 4— "Taste of Jazz," North Bend. 5 
For more information, contact: Bay L— 
Area Chamber of Commerce, 
1-800-762-6278. 


July 4—Parade and Arts and Crafts 2 
Festival, Cloverdale. For more in- 
formation, contact: John Griggs, Mill Road, 
Cloverdale 97112; 392-3443. 


July 4—Fourth of July Celebration, [ 2 
Rockaway Beach. VFW Old Fashioned 

Parade, Lions "Fun Day on the Beach," and 
the Fire Department's fireworks. For more 
information, contact: VFW Post 7558, 
355-8165; Rockaway Lions, 355-2014; 
Rockaway Fire Department, 355-2444. 


July 4—Fireworks, Newport. 3 
Fireworks display over Yaquina Bay. 
Fireworks display over Yaquina Bay. Spo! 
sored by: City of Newport. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Newport Chamber of Coi 
merce, 555 SW Coast Hwy., Newport 97365; 
265-8801. 
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July 4, 5—Port Orford Jubilee, Port Or- [6] 
ford. July Fourth Celebration— 
parade, dinghy races, horshoe contest, 
food concessions, sandcastle contest, kite 
flying, community picnic, triathalon, 
salmon barbeque, giant fireworks display, 
quilt and art shows. Sponsored by: Port Or- 
ford Jubilee Committe and Port Orford 
Chamber of Commerce. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Gloria Miller, 332-8055; Mabel 
Edwards, P.O. Box 82, Port Orford 97465; 
332-5952. 


July 4, 5, 11, 12, 18, 19, 25, 26— Gallery 1 
Show, Gearhart. Group art exhibit by 1 | 

members of the Trail's End Art Association. 
Noon-4 p.m. For more information, contact: 
Trail's End Art Center, 656 A St., Gearhart. 


July 4, 11, 18, 25—Sawdust Theatre, | 6 
Coquille. Series of lively variety acts 
(olios), interspersed between scenes of a 
play. Reserved seating only. For more infor- 
mation, contact: 396-4563. 


July 4, 11, 18, 25—Farmer's Market, 3 
Newport. Fairgrounds, 10 a.m. For 
more information, contact: Lincoln County 
Fairgrounds, 265-6237. 


July 6-9—Carving and Painting [ 3 
Wooden Birds, Otis. Richard and Jinx 
Troon, Classical patterns carved with hand 
tools, with soft-to-touch feathers in acrylic 
paints. Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for 
Arts and Ecology. For more information, 
contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, 
P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


July 7-9—Beginning Cloisonne [ee] 
Enameling Workshop, Otis. Lee Haga, 
create lustrous, colorful surfaces and 
detailed designs on metal. Sponsored by: 
The Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For 
more information, contact: Lois A. Colton, 
Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. 


July 9-11—Miss Oregon Pageant, | 4 
Seaside. Thurs.-Fri., preliminary; Sat. 

10 finalists picked and Miss Oregon chosen 
at 8 p.m. For more information, contact: 
Seaside Convention Center in Oregon 
1-800-452-6740 or 738-8585. 


July 10, 11—North Bend Jubilee, Old [ 5 
Town North Bend. Sponsored by: 
North Bend Jubilee Committee. For more 
information, contact: Jeanne Currie, 4121 
Coast Hwy., North Bend 97459; 756-4815. 


July 10-12— Blacksmithing, Otis. Joe 
Elliott covers basic and advanced 
techniques. Sponsored by: The Sitka Center 
for Arts and Ecology. For more information, 
contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, 
P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


July 11—Cabaret Concert, Audrey 
Leonard Borschel, Coos Bay. Spon- 
sored by: Music Enrichment Association. 
For more information, contact: Gary 
McLaughlin, P.O. Box 663, Coos Bay 97420; 
756-0317. 


July 11—Nehalem Art Festival, 
Nehalem. For more information, con- 

tact: Charlie Hall, 368-5295; or Manzanita 
Merchants Association, P.O. Box 164, Man- 
zanita 97130. 
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July 11—The History and Character of 

NW Coastal Forest, Otis. Nick Lunde 

introduces the interrelationships and и 
queness of native species in the spruce- 
hemlock forests. Sponsored by: The Sitka 
Center for Arts and Ecology. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive 
Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485, 


July 11-25—Oregon Coast Music 
Festival, Coos Bay/North Bend. A 
series of 13 concerts at various locations. 
Classical, bluegrass, dance and dixieland. 
For free festival brochure, tickets and infor- 
mation, write Music Enrichment Associa- 
tion, P.O. Box 663, Coos Bay 97420; 
269-4150. 


July 11-31—Baseball Photographs, [5] 
Coos Bay. Sixty photographs by the 

greatest of baseball photographers. Ех- 
hibits on history of baseball and 
memorabilia also planned. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Coos Bay Art Museum, 535 
Anderson, Coos Bay 97420; 267-3901. 


July 12—Coos Bay Clambake, Tradi: 5 
tional Jazz, Coos Bay. Simpson Park, 
12:30 p.m. Sponsored by: Music Enrichment 
Association. For more information, contact: 
Gary McLaughlin, Р.О. Box 663, Coos Bay 
97420; 756-0317. 


July 12—Tidepool Walks, Cape Arago Г 5 
State Park, Coos Bay. Meet at the L 
picnic gazebo. 8 a.m.-9 a.m. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Friends of Shoreacres, 
13030 Cape Arago Hwy., Coos Bay 97420; 
888-4902. 


July 12, 26—Jazz Event, Coos Bay. 5 
Dance and listen to Frosty West and L9 | 
Coos Bay Clambake Jazz Band. Balboa Bay 
Club, 3 p.m.-6 p.m. (Fee) For more informa- 
tion, contact: Len, 759-3513. 


July 13—The New and Old Time Music [ 6 
Show, Bandon. Country music а L9 | 
Harbor Hall, 8 p.m. Sponsored by: Music 
Enrichment Association. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Gary McLaughlin, P.O. Box 
663, Coos Bay 97420; 756-0317. 


July 13-16— Two-Dimensional Mask 3 
Carving of the NW Coast, Otis. Duane 
Pasco, focus on the treatment of the human 
face, form and function of utilitarian and 
ceremonial objects. Sponsored by: The 
Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For more 
information, contact: Lois A. Colton, Ex- 
ecutive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. 


July 13-17—NW Herbs and thew [S] 
Medicinal and Edible Uses, Otis. 
Cascade Anderson Geller, develop intimate 
familiarity with Pacific NW plants. Spon- 
sored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecology. For more information, contact: 
Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 
65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


July 14—The New! Old Time Music 

Show, Coos Bay. Country music at 
Pacific Auditorium, 8 p.m. Sponsored by: 
Music Enrichment Association. For more in- 
formation, contact: Gary McLaughlin, P.O. 
Box 663, Coos Bay 97420; 756-0317. 


July 15—Chamber Music, Coos Bay. 
Concert featuring Kristi Bjarnason, 
cellist; Gregory Partain, pianist; and Gary 
McLaughlin, violinist. Marshfield 
Auditorium, 8 p.m. Sponsored by: Music 
Enrichment Association. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Gary McLaughlin, P.O. Box 
663, Coos Bay 97420; 756-0317. 


July 15-17—Sharon Rickert Workshop, [3] 
Newport. For more information, con- 
tact: Newport Art Center, 1107 SW Coast 
Hwy., Newport; 265-2466. 


July 16—Herbal Walk, Otis. Cascade 
Anderson Geller identifies Pacific NW 
herbs, 3 p.m. Sponsored by: The Sitka 
Center for Arts and Ecology. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive 
Director, Р.О. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


July 16-19—Lincoln County rain [3] 
Newport. For more information, con- 
tact: Lincoln County Fairgrounds or 
Newport Chamber of Commerce, 555 SW 
Coast Hwy, Newport 97365; 265-6237 or 
265-8801. 


“Shanghied in Astoria,” Melodrama, 
Astoria. A historically-based 
melodrama, complete with villain, hero, and 
heroine, hissing and cheering, staged in 
lobby of historic “Astor Hotel." Sponsored 
by: Astor Street Opry Company. For more in- 
formation, contact: Karen Beauchamp, 
Daisy Floral-P.O. Box 588, Warrenton 97146; 
861-1452. 


July 17—Garden Walk, Shore Acres [5] 
State Park, Coos Bay. Meet at the in 
terpretive entrance (next to garden) 10 
1:30 a.m. For more information, con- 
tact: Friends of Shoreacres, Sunset Bay 
Park District, 13030 Cape Arago Hwy., Coos 
Bay 97420; 888-4902. 


July 17-19— Landscape Painting, Otis. | 5 
Douglas Haga, beginning to advanced 

instruction їп landscape painting in oils. 
Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecology. For more information, contact: 
Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, Р.О. Box 
65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


July 17-20—Lincoln County Fai [3] 
Toledo. We will have a booth at the fair 

depicting Toledo's vast history in logging 
and rail service. Sponsored by: Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Attn: Manager, 311 NE 1st, 
Toledo 97391; 336-3183. 


July 18—Bay Area Concert Band, 5 
Coos Bay. Mingus Park, 12:30 p.m. 

Sponsored by: Music Enrichment Associa- 
tion. For more information, contact: Gary 
McLaughlin, Р.О. Box 663, Coos Bay 97420; 
756-0317. 


July 18—Radost Folk Ensemble, Coos [ 5 
Bay. International music and dance of 
Eastern Europe, Russia, and the U.S. Mar- 
shfield Auditorium, 8 p.m. Sponsored b; 
Music Enrichment Association. For more in- 
formation, contact: Gary McLaughlin, P.O. 
Box 663, Coos Bay 97420; 756-0317. 


July 18—Film “Tamanawis Illahee,” [3] 
Otis. Ron Finne, native peoples of the 

Pacific NW are confronted by the white 
culture. 8 p.m. Sponsored by: The Sitka 
Center for Arts and Ecology. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive 
Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


July 18-, 19—Dory Festival Weekend, Г 5 
Pacific City. Dory derby, queen corona- 

tion, 2K run, and more. Sponsored by: 
Pacific City)Woods Chamber of Commerce. 
For more information, contact: Robert 
Grizzell, Р.О. Box 331, Pacific City 97135; 
965-6161. 


July 18-19—Nehalem Arts Festival, 2 
Nehalem. For more information, con- 
tact: Charley Hall, P.O. Box 142, Nehalem 
97131; 368-5295. 


July 18-31—Exhibit, Gleneden Beach. 
North Light Editions. Prints by Myra 
Burks and oils by Vicki Vanderslice. For 
more information, contact: Salishan Lodge, 
Gleneden Beach; 764-2371. 


July 18-31—“Works on Paper,” [4] 
Yachats. Abstract and realistic 
original art in various media. Inks (Marc 
LaRocque Dagny and Wilma Peterson), 
acrylics (David Meeker), watercolors (Ver- 
non Nye, AWS and Joan Faroqui), drawings. 
in Prismacolor and ink (Pat Averill and Don 
Hull. Also limited edition prints by CE 
“Mac” McGlothin, Michael Gibbons, and 
Don Hull. For more information, contact: 
Charlotte Chevrier, Galerie de Chevrier, 430 
Pacific Coast Hwy., P.O. Box 189, Yachats 
97498; 547-3988. 


July 19—The Collage Landscape: Still 

Photographs, Otis. Ron Finne, assem- 

ble collages from stills of the natural world 
using SX-70 film. Sponsored by: The Sitka 
Center for Arts and Ecology. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive 
Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


July 19— Baroque Concert, Coos Bay. 
Concert featuring Elaine Comparone L9 1 
(harpsichordist) and the Festival Chamber 
Players. Marshfield Auditorium. Sponsored 
by: Music Enrichment Association. For 
more information, contact: Gary 
McLaughlin, P.O. Box 663, Coos Bay 97420; 
756-0317. 


July 19—Baroque Brunch, Coos Bay. [ 5 
Champagne brunch with preview of Э | 
evening's Baroque concert. 11 a.m. 
Thunderbird Motel. Sponsored by: Music 
Enrichment Association. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Gary McLaughlin, P.O. Box 
663, Coos Bay 97420; 756-0317. 


July 20.24—Watercolor, Otis. Bill з 

Kucha, explore the dynamic qualities L'* ] 
of watercolor by working in a large oversiz- 
ed format. Sponsored by: The Sitka Center 
for Arts and Ecology. For more information, 
contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, 
P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


July 21-24— Writing for Theatre, Nick [ 3 
Flynn, Otis. Designed for the writer LS 
who is interested in writing for the stage. 
Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecology. For more information, contact: 
Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 
65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


July 22—Festival Orchestra, Coos 5 
Bay. Gary McLaughlin, conductor; 
Yuval Yaron, violinist. Marshfield 
Auditorium, 8 p.m. Sponsored by: Music 
Enrichment Association. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Gary McLaughlin, P.O. Box 
663, Coos Bay 97420; 756-0317. 


July 23— Concert, Jerry Jeff Walker, 
Bandon. Solo concert with opening 
act TBA, 8 p.m. Admission Harbor Hall, 210 
Second St, Oldtown Bandon. Sponsored 
by: Harbor Hall. For more information, con- 
tact: Patricia Joy Shea, Harbor Hall, P.O. 
Box 1736, Bandon 97411; 347-4404. 


July 23—Festival Chamber Players, [ 5 
Coos Bay. Jill Timmons pianist. 

Marshfield Auditorium, 8 p.m. Sponsored 
by: Music Enrichment Association. For 
more information, contact: Gary 
McLaughlin, P.O. Box 663, Coos Bay 97420; 
756-0317. 


July 24—Heather and the Ros Ensem- 

ble, Coos Bay. Music and dance of the. 
British Isles. Shoreacres, 12:30 p.m. Spon- 
sored by: Music Enrichment Association. 
For more information, contact: Gary 
McLaughlin, P.O. Box 663, Coos Bay 97420; 
756-0317. 


July 24-25—Communicating with EI 
Camera, Otis. Ned Westover covers 
personal and travel photography using 
photo-journalistic techniques. Sponsored 
by: The Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. 
For more information, contact: Lois A. Col- 
ton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 
97368; 994-5485. 


July 24-26—Garibaldi Days, Garibaldi. | 9 
Parade, parade of lights, beer garden, 

arts and crafts, cinderella ballet, tug о’ war, 
carnival. Sponsored by: Garibaldi Days 
Committee. For more information, contact: 
Garibaldi Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 
5, Garibaldi 97118; 322-0301. 


July 24:26— Dunes Art Club Show and | 5 
Sale, Winchester Bay. Painting and 
other art work by club members. Coastal 
Visitors Center near the Umpqua 
lighthouse. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Fri-Sat, 1 p.m.-5 
p.m., Sunday. For more information, con- 
tact: Grace Runyan, 271-4631. 


July 24-26—Ocean Festival. [5] 
Reedsport/Winchester Bay. Friday: 

Coronation and Queen's Ball. Saturday: 
Parade 12 noon, Jamie Flowers (Hee-Haw) 
Grand Marshal. Show 8 p.m. Pacific 
Auditorium. Sunday: Salmon dinner spon- 
sored by Lions Club. Booths/food and craft 
and beer garden, Sat. and Sun. at Win- 
chester Bay. For more information, contact: 
Lyle Irons, Chairman, Р.О. Box 1470, 
Reedsport 97467; 271-3674 or 271-4219. 


July 25—Miss Curry County Pageant, [6] 
Gold Beach. Scholarship pageant af- 
filiated with the Miss America Pageant. For 
more information, contact: Gold 
Beach/Wedderburn Chamber of Commerce, 
510 Ellensburg Ave., Gold Beach 97444; 
247-7526. 


July 25—Festival Orchestra, Coos 
Bay. Gary McLaughlin, conductor; 
Robin McCabe, pianist. Marshfield 
Auditorium, 8 p.m. Sponsored by: Music 
Enrichment Association. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Gary McLaughlin, P.O. Box 
663, Coos Bay 97420; 756-0317. 


July 25—Children’s Lin-Block 
Printing, Otis. Karen Smith, use 
professional tools to cut linoleum block; 
code and print small edition. Sponsored by: 
The Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For 
more information, contact: Lois A. Colton, 
Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. 


July 25, 26—1987 Annual Fleet[ 5 
Days/Ocean Festival Quilt Fair, 
Reedsport/Winchester Bay. United 
Presbyterian Church, 2360 Longwood, 
Reedsport. Saturday, 10 a.m.-8 p.m.; Sun- 
day, 1 p.m.5 p.m. Sponsored by: United 
Presbyterian Women. For more information, 
call 271-3214 or 271-2509. 


July 25-26—Third Annual Lincoln City [3] 
Miniature Show and Sale, Lincoln City. 
Miniature show and sale, door prizes, snack 
bar. Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. 12 p.m.-4 p.m. 
Taft Masonic Hall, 4744 SE Hwy. 101. For 
more information, contact: Vicki Williams, 
TV-10, 994-LCTV. 


July 25, 26—1987 Fleet Days/Ocean 

Festival Second Annual Kite Festival, LY | 
Reedsport/Winchester Bay. Contest, prizes, 
fun for all. 11:00 a.m.-4 p.m., Zinulkouski 
Beach. Sponsored by: Chamber of Com- 
merce. For more information, contact: 
Leonard Hogg, 658 E. Alder Place, 
Reedsport 97467; 271-3931. 


July 25-31—Gallery Opening, Bandon. | & 
Jim Nowak and Chris Hawthorne, 
Plum Tree Glass; and Eileen Duffy, water- 
colors. Opening reception, 5 p.m.7 p.m., 
features champagne and hors d'oeuvres. 
Sponsored by: Second Street Gallery. For 
more information, contact: Joanne Barton, 
Р.О. Box 1736, Bandon 97411; 347-4133. 
July 26—Puppet Theatre Presenta- Г 3 
tion, Otis. By the L.A. Moving Van and L 
Puppet Co., 8 p.m. Sponsored by: The Sitka 
Genter for Arts and Ecology. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive 
Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


July 26—Watercolor Instruction, Otis. 3 
Mike Smith gives a one-day per- 
sonalized watercolor instruction class. 
Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecology. For more information, contact: 
Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 
65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


July 26-29—Puppetry, Otis. The LA. [ 3 
Moving Van and Puppet Co. presents a 
hands-on experience of creating puppets 
from "junk." Sponsored by: The Sitka 
Center for Arts and Ecology. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive 
Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


July 27-31— Watercolor, Otis. Michael 
Schlicting, emphasis on personal 
growth and effective use of design 
elements in painting composition. Spon- 
sored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecology. For more information, contact: 
Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 
65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


July 31—Clatsop County Fair [1] 
Astoria. Opens and continues into 
August. For more information, contact: 
Clatsop County Fairgrounds, 325-4600. 


July 31— Tillamook Business Associa- [2] 
tion Moonlight Madness, Tillamook. 

For more information, contact: Ken Phillips, 
Tom Connaughton, 301 Main Ave., 
Tillamook 97141; 842-2603. 
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August 1—Liza Jones, Prints and 
Pastels Show, Nehalem. For more in- 
formation, contact: Peacock Gallery, 
368-6924. 


August 1—Soiree-by-the-Sea Benefit [ з 
Auction, Newport. Auction at theL | 
Aladdin Dunes Lamphouse Convention 
Center. 5 p.m.-7:30 p.m., silent auction. 7:30 
p.m.-10 p.m., oral auction. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Carolyn Hanson, 764-2470; 
Gail Nicholson, P.O. Box 1515, Newport 
97365. 


August 1—Songwriters Workshop, [ 3 
Otis. John Doan covers the rudiments 

of music composition, notation, melody, 
harmony, and song construction. Spon- 
sored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecology For more information, contact: 
Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 
65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 1—Toledo Family Festival of 
Midsummer Magic, Toledo. Series of 
craft and food booths. Constant entertain- 
ment and demonstrations for whole family. 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. For more information, con- 
tact: Toledo Public Library, 336-3132. 


August 1—Ocean’s Edge 10K Run, 
Lincoln City. A 2-mile sun run. 9 a.m. at 
Road's End State Park. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Lincoln City Recreation Dept., 
994-2131. 


August 1—Showing, Nehalem. Prints [2] 
and pastels by Liza Jones. Reception 

for artist 2-5 p.m. Public welcome. For more 
information, contact: Peacock Gallery, 
Nehalem, 368-6924. 


August 1—10th Annual Sandcastle 
Building Contest, Lincoln City. SW 
51st St. at the Taft Dock. For more informa- 
tion, contact; Lincoln City Recreation Dept., 
994-2131. 


August 1—Guitar Concert, Otis. John [ 3 
Doan creates an evening of enchan- 

ting mood painting with his assortment of 
instruments. 8 p.m. Sponsored by: The Sitka 
Center for Arts and Ecology. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive 
Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 
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August 1-2—Japanese Flower Arrang- 3 
ing, Sogetsu School, Otis. Connie Ash L9 | 
ived 12 years in Japan. Sponsored by: The 
Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For more 
information, contact: Lois A. Colton, Ex- 
ecutive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. 


August 1-2— Taft Business and Pro- 3 
fessional Women's Flea Market, Lin- L“J 
coln City. Lincoln City Elks. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Terry Kerr, 994-2430. 


August 1, 2, 8, 9, 15, 16—Gallery Show, 
Gearhart. Group art exhibit by 
members of the Trail's End Art Association. 
Noon-4 p.m. For more information, contact: 
Trail's End Art Center, 656 A St., Gearhart. 


August 1-4—Clatsup County Fair, [ 4 
Astoria. Continues. For more informa- 

tion, contact: Clatsop County Fairgrounds, 
325-4600. 


August 1, 8, 15, 22, 29—Sawdust 
Theater, Coquille. Series of lively 
variety acts (olios) interspersed between 
Scenes of a play. Reserved seating only. For 
more information, contact: 396-4563. 


August 1, 8, 15, 22, 29— Farmers 
Market, Newport. Fairgrounds, 10:00 
a.m. For more information, contact: Lincoln 
County Fairgrounds, 265-6237. 


August 1-10—''Works on Paper,” [4] 
Yachats. Abstract and realistic 
original art in various media. Inks (Marc 
LaRocque Dugny and Wilma Peterson), 
acrylics (David Meeker), watercolors (Ver- 
non Nye, AWS and Joan Faroqui), drawings 
in Prismacolor and ink (Pat Averill and Don 
Hull. Also limited edition prints by CE 
“Мас” McGlothin, Michael Gibbons, and 
Don Hull. For more information, contact: 
Charlotte Chevrier, Galerie de Chevrier, 430 
Pacific Coast Hwy., P.O. Box 189, Yachats 
97498; 547-3988. 


August 1-13—Exhibit, Gleneden [3] 
Beach. North Lights Editions Prints by 
Myra Burks and oils by Vicki Vanderslice. 
For more information, contact: Salishan 
Lodge, 764-2371. 


August 1-15—‘‘Shanghaied in 
Astoria," Melodrama, Astoria. A 
historically based melodrama complete 
with villain, hero, heroine, hissing, and 
cheering. Staged in lobby of historic “Astor 
Hotel.” Sponsored by: Astor Street Opry 
Company. For more information, contact: 
Karen Beauchamp, Daisy Floral P.O. Box 
588, Warrenton 97146; 861-1453. 


August 1-16—Baseball Photographs [5] 
Coos Bay. Sixty photographs by the 

greatest of baseball photographers. Е; 
hibits on history of baseball and 
memorabilia also planned. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Coos Bay Art Museum, 535 
Anderson, Coos Bay 97420; 267-3901. 


August 1-14—Show, Bandon. Jim 
Nowak and Chris Hawthorne, Plum 
Tree Glass; and Eileen Duffy, watercolors. 
For more information, contact: Joanne Bar- 
ton, 230 Second Street Gallery, P.O. Box 
1736, Bandon 97411; 347-4133. 


August 1-31— Living History Programs [1] 
and Demonstrations, Astoria 
Presentation 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. daily. 
Muzzleloading demonstrations daily: 10:00, 
11:30, 1:00, 2:30, 4:00, and 5:15. Ranger talks 
daily: 10:30, 12:00, 1:30, 3:00, and 4:30. Daily 
demonstrations of various tasks and slide 
presentations shown every 15 minutes. For 
more information, contact: Route 3, Box 604 
FC, Astoria 97103; 861-2471. 


August 1-31—Seatauque, Newport. 
Series of beach, estuary, tide pool, 

and dock walks. Films every hour daily. Il- 
lustrated talks on marine subjects 7 p.m. 
Wednesdays. Two and three day 
workshops. Sponsored by: Mark O. Hatfield 
Marine Science Center, Extension Sea 
Grant. For more information, contact: Don 
Giles, 867-3011. 


August 2—30th Annual Coos Bay 
Kiwanis Club Salmon BBQ, Coos Bay. 
Bastendorff County Park. For more informa- 
tion, contact: Bay Area Chamber of Com- 
merce; in Oregon, 1-800-762-6278; outside 
Oregon, 1-800-824-8486; or contact: Arney 
Roblin, Kiwanis Club, 267-3104. 


August 2—Landscape Painting 
Demonstration, Otis. Pau! Missal will 

use a color theory developed by the French 
Impressionist painters. Sponsored by: The 
Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For more 
information, contact: Lois A. Colton, Ex- 
ecutive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. 

August 3-6— Painting in Oils “En Plein [3] 
Aire," Otis. Michael Gibbons, 
designed to help students refine their 
response to painting on location. Spon- 
sored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecology. For more information, contact: 


Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O, Box 
65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 4-6— Cartography, Otis. Paul 3 
Staub helps students develop an 
understanding and appreciation of maps 
and how they are made. Sponsored by: The 
Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For more 
information, contact: Lois A. Colton, Ex- 
ecutive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. 


August 7-8—Strip Kimona Design, [3] 
Otis. Betty Mason, construct a simple 

kimona using your own measurement to 
draft the pattern, Sponsored by: The Sitka 
Center for Arts and Ecology. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive 
Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 7-8—Lincoln City Flower and 
Garden Show, Lincoln City. Lincoln Ci- 
ty Community Center at 2150 NE Oar Place. 
For more information, contact: Mary Ar- 
man, Lincoln City Recreation Department, 
994-2131. 


August 7-9— Beach Volleyball Tourna- [1] 
ment, Seaside. A large tournament on 
the beach. Categories for all levels of ex- 
perience in volleyball playing. Tournament 
is played on the beach at the Turnaround. 
For more information, contact: Seaside 
Chamber of Commerce, Р.О. Box 7, Seaside 
97138; 738-8754 or Dolna Mespelt, 2350 S. 
Downing, Seaside; 738-6391. 


August 7-9—Empire Community Days [5] 
Il, Empire District, Coos Bay. For more 
| information, contact: Carol Berg, 269-7992. 


| August 9—Cullaby Lake Power Boats, 
Astoria. Inboard hydroplanes and 
runabouts. For more information, contact: 
Boat Racing Hotline, 635-2376. 


August 9-11— Color on Cloth, Colleen 3 

Freidberg, Otis. Use cyanotype, dye [3] 
transfer, wax resist, airbrush, chemical 
dyes and water-based pigments. Sponsored 
by: The Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. 
For more information, contact: Lois A. Col- 
ton, Executive Director, Р.О. Box 65, Otis 
97368; 994-5485. 


August 9, 23—Jazz Event, Coos Вау. Г 5 
Dance and listen to Frosty West and 

the Coos Bay Clambake Jazz Band. Balboa 
Bay Club. 3 p.m.-6 p.m. (Fee) For more infor- 
mation, contact; Len, 759-3513. 


August 10-13—Landscape Painting, 3 
Otis. Myla Keller encourages students 

to work independently at their own level in 
whatever medium they prefer. Sponsored 
by: The Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. 
For more information, contact: Lois A. Col- 
ton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 
97368; 994-5485. 


August 11—Tidepool Walks, Cape 
Arago State Park, Coos Bay. Meet at 

the picnic gazebo. 8 a.m.-9 a.m. For more in- 
formation, contact: Friends of Shoreacres, 
Sunset Bay Park District, 13030 Cape Arago 
Hwy., Coos Bay 97420; 888-4902. 


August 12-14—‘‘Fiddle Mania” 
Workshop, Otis. Tom McCreesh 
teaches all you ever wanted to know about 
American and Irish fiddling styles. Spon- 
sored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecology For more information, contact: 
Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 
65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


12-144—Sharon Rickert, Workshop, ['3] 
Newport. Class, seascapes in oil. For 
more information, contact: Newport Art 
Center, 1107 SW Coast Hwy, Newport; 
265-2466. 


August 12-15—Tillamook County Fair, [2] 
Tillamook. For more information, con- 

tact: Don Helwig, 4603 Third St., Tillamook 
97141; 842-2272. 


August 12-16— Coos County Fair, Myr- [6] 
tle Point. Coos County Fair with 
parade on Sat. 15. Theme of “Blue Jeans 
and Country Scenes." Historic photographs 
will be displayed at the fairgrounds all dur- 
ing the fair. For more information, contact: 
Myrtle Point Fairgrounds, Myrtle Point 
97458; 572-2507. 


August 14— Country Dance, Otis. Tom 

McCreesh teams up with other fine 

musicians to present an evening of country 
dancing. 8 p.m. Sponsored by: The Sitka 
Center for Arts and Ecology. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive 
Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 14-15—Avia Hood-to-Coast 
Relay, Pacific City. Relay beginning at 
Mount Hood and ending at Pacific City. For 
more information, contact; Bob Foote, 
223-2390; or Patty Rueter, 392-3309. 


August 14-16—Drawing, Otis. Cie 
Goulet will assist with students work 

on a one-to-one basis. Sponsored by: The 
Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For more 
information, contact: Lois A. Colton, Ex- 
ecutive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. 


August 14-16—Birds of Cascade [3] 
Head, Otis. Philip Gaddis on the 
ecology and identification of coastal birds. 
Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecology. For more information, contact: 
Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, Р.О. Box 
65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 15—Tillamook County 
Chamber Auction, Tillamook. For 
more information, contact: Tillamook Coun- 
ty Chamber of Commerce, 3705 Hwy. 101 N, 
Tillamook 97141; 842-7525. 


August 15—Summer Children's [3] 
Festival, Lincoln City. Story telling, 
puppets, face painting, exhibits, and more. 
For more information, contact: Lincoln City 
Community Center, 2150 NE Oar PI., Lincoln 
City; 994-2131. 


August 15-17—Sharon Rickert 
Workshop, Newport. Workshop in 
seascapes in oil. For more information, con- 
tact: Newport Art Center, 1107 SW Coast 
Hwy., Newport; 265-2466. 


August 15-31—Gallery Opening, Ban- 
don. R.K. Sisson (a.k.a. Ruth 
Harrison) mixed media show. Opening 
reception, 5 p.m.7 p.m, features cham- 
pagne and hors d'oeuvres, Aug. 15. For 
more information, contact: Joanne Barton, 
230 Second Street Gallery, P.O. Box 1736, 
Bandon 97411; 347-4133. 


August 15—Lower Columbia Regatta [1] 
Row-In, Astoria. Row-in featuring a 
human powered race with classes for 
everything from classic rowboats to 
modern kayaks. For more information, con- 
tact: Bruce Weilepp, Columbia River 
Maritime Museum, 1792 Marine Dr., Astoria 
97103; 325-2323. 


August 15-31—Exhibit, Gleneden 3 
Beach. Robert Alston, paintings. For 
more information, contact: Salishan Lodge, 
Gleneden Beach 97388; 764-2371. 


August 16—Garden Walks, Shore| 5 
Acres State Park, Coos Bay. Meet at 

the interpretive entrance (next to the 
gardens). 1 p.m.-3 p.m. (Parking fee) For 
more information, contact: Friends of 
Shoreacres, Sunset Bay Park District, 13030 
Cape Arago Hwy, Coos Bay 97420; 
888-4902. 


August 17-19—Serigraphy, Otis. R.[ 3 
Keaney Rathbun, explore the 

silkscreen process by completing at least 
one multi-color print. Sponsored by: The 
Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For more 
information, contact: Lois A. Colton, Ex- 
ecutive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. 


August 18—Printed T-shirts for 3 
Everyone, Otis. Suzanne Lee gives a 
guided tour into the magic of silkscreen. 
Sponsored by: The Sitka Center for Arts and 
Ecology. For more information, contact: 
Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, P.O. Box 
68, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 18-23—Astoria Regatta, [1] 
Astoria.Davis carnival, Jr. Regatta 
parade, Queen’s coronation, ship tours, 
Queen luncheon, softball tournament, Ad- 
miral Scholarship luncheon, rose planting, 
bands, dancing, and more. Twilight boat 
parade. For more information, contact: 
Marlene Mestrich, 325-5760. 


August 19-21— Children's Weaving 
Class, Otis. Peggy Schauffler Stewart, 

kids will work on various types of looms, 
use a variety of yarns, several weaving 
techniques. Sponsored by: The Sitka Center 
for Arts and Ecology. For more information, 
contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive Director, 
P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 20-23— Scientific Illustration, 

Otis. Joel Ito, create accurate, detail. 

ed drawings suitable for publication in 
scientific journals. Sponsored by: The Sitka 
Center for Arts and Ecology. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive 
Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 21-22—August Home Tours, 
Astoria. Tours of Victorian Homes. For 
more information, contact: Heritage Center, 
325-2203. 


August  21-30— Contemporary 
American Prints, Coos Bay. Prints in- 
cluding works of Robert Rauschenberg, 
Red Grooms, Gabor Petordi, and others. For 


more information, contact: Coos Art 
Museum, 535 Anderson, Coos Bay; 
267-3901. 


August 22— Folk Concert: Sligo Ross, 
Otis. Ballads, sea chanties and folk 

songs performed by Craig Stewart and 
George Thompson on guitar, mandolin, and 
mandolincello. 8 p.m. Sponsored by: The 
Sitka Center for Arts and Ecology. For more 
information, contact: Lois A. Colton, Ex- 
ecutive Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 
994-5485. н 


August 22, 23—Second Hospital 
Foundation Sports Benefit, Lincoln Ci- 

ty. Racquet ball, tennis, golf, and a 10K run. 
At Devil's Lake Golf and Racquet Club. For 
more information, contact: Jan DeVito; 
994-3661. 


August 22, 23—Arts and Crafts Fair, [2] 
Rockaway Beach. Lots of booths to 
browse and buy. Sponsored by: Rockaway 
Beach Chamber of Commerce. For more in- 
formation, contact: Ardella Lovitt, P.O. Box 
198, Rockaway Beach 97136; 355-8088. 


August 22, 23— North Bend Air Show, 
North Bend. Sponsored by: North 
Bend Air Show Committee. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Susan Spargo, 1321-D Air- 
port Lane, North Bend 97459; 756-1723. 


August 22-24—Expressive Letter- [3] 
forms and New Alphabets, Otis. 

Margot Thompson will focus on interpretive 
lettering to enhance specific texts, illustra- 
tion or projects. Sponsored by: The Sitka 
Center for Arts and Ecology. For more infor- 
mation, contact: Lois A. Colton, Executive 
Director, P.O. Box 65, Otis 97368; 994-5485. 


August 22-24— Toledo Summer [3] 
Festival, Toledo. Aug. 22: Pro-logging 
competition, children's parade; Aug. 23: 
Grand Parade. Much to see and do, fun for 
the whole family. Sponsored by: Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce and Summer 
Festival Committee. For more information, 
contact Mike Knight, 199 S. Main St., 
Toledo 97391; 336-3312. 


August 24-28— Vernon Nye Watercolor [4] 
Workshop (AWS), Yachats. Outdoor 
watercolor workshop. Class limited. Ap- 
plications available at Galerie de Chevrier. 
For more information, contact: Charlotte de 
Chevrier, Galerie de Chevrier, 430 Pacific 
Coast Hwy., P.O. Box 189, Yachats 97498; 
547-3988. 


Овесом Coast кешег 


AD RATES: One month — 75e per word, $15.00 minimum. 
Three issues—$2.00 per word, $40.00 minimum. Enclose 
payment with ad copy. We accept MasterCard and Visa. No 
billing. Ad cannot be placed by telephone. 


РОВІ ATION SCHEDULE: Classified ads will nor- 
mally a, pear in the earliest issue possible, unless specified 
otherwise by the advertiser. To insure the publication of an 
ad in a given issue, copy must be received by OrEGon Coast 
by the 10th of the month preceding cover date. For example, 
the deadline for the June/July issue is May 10. 


ADJUSTMENTS: Ad copy should be checked for errors 


by the advertiser the first month it appears. We are not 
responsible for any omissions or typographical errors which 
may occur other than to correct them in the next issue after 
the ad appears. Claims for adjustment must be made within 
30 days. 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED RATES: Rate per column inch 
$25.00 (one-time rate); $22.00 (three-time rate); $18.00 (six- 
time rate). Photos used in pictorial display classified ads are 
$6.00 each. See box at end of classifieds for more details. 


SEND AD COPY WITH PAYMENT ТО: Овғсом 
Солт, Вох 18000, Florence, Oregon 97439. 


Dorothy Brady 
Used Books 


3203 S.W. Highway 101 
Lincoln City, Oregon 97367 


RESORT AND MOTEL 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


me y Mss 
ЧА®ДАТӘ 


Fireplaces 


UNN Kitchens 


UNIQUE A-FRAMES 
BOX 23, OTTER ROCK, OREGON 97389 


CLEAN, 
QUIET, 
HOMEY. 


Kitchens, two bedroom, color 
cable TV, ocean view. Private 
path to sandy beach. 7 miles 
north of Newport. November to 
March special. 


(503) 765-2572 


THOUSAND TRAILS 


[pine Gold card membership, good at all 


preserves. $2,500 will cash out. Lifestyle 


alets change forces this as (503) 459-1764. 


uil VACATION HOME 
RENTAL/LEASES 

DO YOU OWN OR MANAGE rentals on the 
Oregon Coast? Readers are asking; an ad- 


vertisement in this magazine will tell them. 
Call (503) 997-8401 for information. 


LITTLE WHALE COVE at Depoe Boy, 
Oregon. Come and sea for yourself. Every- 
thing here to have a fun filled relaxed 
vacation; indoor swimming, jacuzzi, tennis 
courts, walking and bikepaths, 140 acres to 
roam. Ocean front- and tree homes. 


Box 307, Yachats, Oregon 97498 (503) 547-3456 


Motel Terimore 


on Netarts Bay 

We feature superb bay and ocean views; 4 
kitchens; wood-burning fireplaces, color АС 
TV, HBO. Great clamming, crabbing, and 6575 NW Pacific Co 
beachcombing. A clean coin-op laundry! Heal Rocks OR 9j 
We're located 6 miles west of Tillamook, a 
great place for rest and relaxation. Open- 
ing about April 15th, twelve new units with 
big picture windows, queen size beds, and 
color TV. 

Box 250, Netarts, Oregon 97143 

Call 842-4623 for reservations. 


Blackberry Inn 


Bed & Break’ 


Riverside Inn 
вед and Breakfast 


Seaside Getaway Special 
Stay 3 nights, Sun Thurs. (no holdays) from only $60 total per 


agi 


Couple. Reg, rates $29-$60. Cozy. European-style Inn on the No. 
‘Oregon Coast. Private batns & entrances, сою TV. some kitchens 


% river vews. Detoous homemade breakiast included. Brochure. all linens furnished, color cable TV, 


430 S. Holladay Dr.. Seaside, OR 97138 (503) 738-8254 


$75.00-$150.00 per night, two night 
minimum. For reservations call (503) 
765-2120, Dick Garnett. 


home QUAINT FURNISHED COTTAGE, Yaquina 


Quiet Benches. ride John Point, south of Waldport. One bed- 
pee erating а room, walk to beach. Non-smokers. 
Hottub Available days, week, or month. (503) 

563-3620. 


Free Brochure 
(503) 2 


RENTALS—Year Round Vacation Homes. 2 
= night minimum. List available. BAYSHORE 
REALTY, Inc., Р.О. Box 1210, Waldport, OR 
97394, 503-563-3162. 


OCEANFRONT COZY TWO-BEDROOM 
HOME overlooking the rocky coastline in 
Yachats. Sleeps six. Kitchen fully equipped, 


woodstove plus electric heat. Clean and 


Deane's» 


Goodesnew Lodge н prices. 
8800 U.S. Hwy. 101 S., Waldport 97394 
(503) 547-3321 


Bandon-by-the-Sea 
Л Coastal Getaway 
Skylights, open beam, decks, 
incredible view, Showtime. 
$29, $42 w/kitchen * Also. veekly/monthly rates 


Oldtown Guest House 
370 First Street * Bandon, OR 97411 
(603) 347-9632 


well maintained. Call Murphy’s answer: 
503-547-3501. о 


A-FRAME BEACH HOUSE 
Oceanside, Oregon 
Whalewatching at its best. Sleeps 6, fireplace, 
color TY, full kitchen, baby bed, highchair. Big 
deck, two miles of beaches. $25.00 per day 
Sunday-Thursday, $50.00 Friday or Saturday until 
May 31; $50.00 a day June 1 to October 31, or 

$300. weekly. No pets. (503) 842-6840. 
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season nears 
E aso MR 


Perhaps the busiest place in 
the state Saturday will be off the 
coast as the ocean salmon fishing 
opener is expected to attract 
thousands of anglers. 

And few, if any, anglers will be 
disappointed. 

With the limit of catchable 
coho raised more than 40 per- 
cent, there should be plenty of 
fish for everyone. This year, the 
quota is 269,200 coho compared 
to last year's quota of 186,000. 
Last year's quota was reached in 
mid-August. This year's season 
is scheduled to last through 
Labor Day (Sept. 7), and possi- 
bly through Sept. 13, provided 
the quota isn't met by Labor 
Day. 


"The zone south of Cape Falcon 
to Cape Blanco will be the target 
area. The bag limit is two salm- 
on, regardless of size, with a six- 
fish limit over seven consecutive 
days. Barbed hooks are legal. 

"There was some concern about 
Saturday morning’s low tide that 
will be in at 8:30. According to 
some charter operators, it won't 
be a problem. Most boats will be 
headed to the ocean at 6 a.m., 
well before the tide. 

Ron Chatham of Tradewinds 
Tours of Depoe Bay said: “We 
don’t anticipate any problems. 
Right now, the ocean looks good. 
Nice and smooth. 

“We've spotted plenty of coho. 


Lots of chinook, too. А commer- make it good.” 


Turning 


(FJune (961 


h 


he туспа industry іп 

America is still in its infancy. 

Here is a rundown on the 
current state of reusable trash. 


г: The lea export car- 
PS by cea, ships leavin; 
New York-area ports isn't wid. 
Bets, agricultural commodities or 
Chemicals. It’s used coi ited 
boxes, most of it destin 
Japan, Korea, 
pore, where it 
p cartons 
о! 


гсепї 
ly four 
about 19 


million tons, 


for domestic use. 


. Only part of that total is 
cardboard boxes. The rest is 
newspa| fi 


June 28-Sept. 24 or 
catch quotas 


June 13-Sept. 13 or quota 


0-200 miles 


May 23-Sept. 13 
or Chinook quota 


cial boat came back with 17 chin- 
ook the other day.” 

Russ Sisley, owner of South 
Beach Charters in Newport, also 
expects a big season. 

“The interest has been coming 
from the tourists rather than the 
locals,” Sisley said. “I think most 
of the local guys are going to wait 
for July and get the bigger fish. 

"We've had a good halibut sea- 
son. I expect us to have a good 
salmon season. The additional 
quota will help. More fish will 


Id trash into new 


Washington Post — {2 Y" а half-mile long, a half-mile wide 


and deep enough to accommodate 
a 50-story building. 
About 200 


ment to process waste paper is 
cheaper than equipment to pro- 
cess virgin pulp. 


in 1985, the 
most recent figures available. 
About 12.7 billion pounds of that 
was plastic packaging, from film 
wrap and foam cartons to milk 

jugs and aspirin bottles. 
Only a small amount of that is 
recycled — about 100 million 
— but even that is more 


Florence 
Winchester Bay 


Coos Bay 


Cape Blanco 


There still are spots open with 
several charter boats. The avail- 
able spots are for afternoon 
trips. The early morning trips 
were sold out several weeks ago. 
Rates range between $30-40. 


According to the charter орег- 
ators, the water temperature will 
have a lot to do with the success 
of Saturday’s opener. The water 
has been cold the past few days 
but is expected to warm up. How 
much warmer the temperature is 
by Saturday is anyone's guess. 


carbonated be ges and poly- 
ethylene milk jugs are the main- 
Stay of the plastic recycling indus- 
t 


ry. 

“The reason is that if you look 
at your household garbage, those 
are the items that are turned over 
most frequently" said Roger 
Bernstein of the 


Society of Plas- 
tics Industry. “For recycling to 
be effective, we've got to find a 


way for consumers to sort the 
SANE These are easily identi- 


But some companies are 

working with mixed plastics — 
everything from old ball point 
pens and children's toys to kam 
hot-drink cups — and developing 
new products to make use of the 
recycled material. The hottest 
rospect is lumber board, for 
ences and other outdoor uses 
where durability and low mainte- 
nance are important. 


Gis and aluminum: For every 


profits 


be recycled a half. 
' year. 


Ocean salmon season 
Leadbetter Point to Cape 
alcon 
Opens June 28. Ends Sept. 24 


Cape Falcon to Cape Blanco 

June 13-Sept. 7 (May be ex- 
tended to Sept. 13). 

Quotas: 269,000 coho, no 
quota on chinook. 

Limits: Two fish, no minimum 
size. Six fish over seven consecu- 
tive days. 

Open: Seven days a week dur- 
ing season though number of 
fishing days per week could be 
reduced mid-season to stretch 
fishing time. 

Barbed hooks allowed 
Cape Blanco to Point Delga- 
da, Calif. 

May 23-Sept. 13. 

Quotas: 200,000 chinook, coho 
shared with Cape Blanco-Cape 
Falcon region. 

Limits: Two fish, all species. 
Minimum size, 20 inches. Six 
fish over seven consecutive days. 

Open: Seven days a week dur- 
ing season. 

No barbed hooks permitted. 


But warmer weather tends to 
make the fish more eager. 

“Tf the water stays cold, we'll 
have to go out to 30 fathoms to 
get 'em," Sisley said. “But if it 
warms up, they'll be within a 
mile of shore.” 

With the added amount of 
fish, things should be less hectic 
this year. 

“Last year was frantic,” Sisley 
said. “Guys were coming back 
with their limits in 20 minutes. 

"I doubt that will be repeated 
this year." 


new ones takes an astonishing 95 | 
percent less energy than refining | 
new metal from raw bauxite. > · 


packaging Stries one mon 
argument against their archet. 
emy, the plastics industry. 

The glass and aluminum її | 
HEUS ыз long been in the | 
forefront of ling efforts, 
partly because of anti itter came 


* 


Unlike paper and plastics, 
Blass is reused for its AS ina 
Purpose. Refillable bottles 

noth; hing more than sterilizing; 
попгеѓШа! cone 


tainers, 


and reblown into pickle пй 
wn into pickle jars and 
beer bottles. М ! б 
Aluminum cans also аге re- 
-aS aluminum cans, fas 
enough so that a single can mi, 1 
times a | 
- 


|... PORTLAND — Kenneth Pe- 
| terson Jr, a small-town Oregon 
attorney with no industrial exper- 
іепсе, says he can make his vision 


of returning a closed aluminum 
to profitability a ity. 
-Peterson, 34, recently an- 


nounced plans to buy the Com- 


monwealth Aluminum plant in the 


- south-central Washington town of 


Goldendale. He plans to reopen it 
and put 450 people back to work 
once the sale is completed. 

“I am an entrepreneur. I have 
a vision of how, this plant can 
operate profitably agai foreign 
рео and domestic compe- 
tition,” Peterson said. 

Peterson and Commonwealth 
announced the tentative sale June 
2 and said they to close the 
deal within a couple of months, 

The move surprised many in 
Peterson’s home town of Hermis- 
ton: in northeastern Oregon, said 
Garry Reynolds, president of the 
local lawyers’ , the Sixth 
Judicial District Association. 

Attorney Dale Smith, who 
once shared office space with 
Peterson. sud he ad Peer 
was explo a t purchase 
and Ded him to follow 

. "He doesn't like to quit 
until it is done,” Smith said. 

“I wouldn't be surprised at 
much of anything that fellow 
would do," a Dr. Wendell 


Ford, a long-time friend of the 


Peterson family. 
Peterson, the oldest of five 


children, was an excellent student 


and a school leader, Ford said. 

He attended the College of 
William and Mary in Williams- 
burg, Va., where he was a mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa honor 
Society. After graduation he ran 
in 1976 for the Oregon Legislature 
as an independent after the local 
State representative, Jack Duff, 
R-Adams, won the nomination of 
both parties. 

Peterson was easily defeated 
in the election, but headed for 
Salem anyway. There he worked 
as a legislative volunteer, got a 
printing-shop job and in 1977 
entered Willamette University 
Jaw school. 
bri T аар е тоа 

і at a fledgling- We 
firm es returning to Hermis- 
ton to start a private practice in 
1981. He has made his specialties 
workers’ compensation, personal 
injury and Social Security claims. 

"Ima Jur for the working 
person,” he said. 

His pending purchase, he said, 
began when closure of the Martin 
Marietta Aluminum Inc. plant in 
The Dalles was announced in 1984. 
He said he thought about the 
community dislocation that would 
follow and wondered, *'Isn't there 
Something nat Em be done?" 

He said he began investigatin; 
and ended up spending ШААКЕ 
of hours listening to consultants, 
developing a business plan and 
considering purchase of four 
smelters. 

He lost out on The Dalles plant 
when the owner decided to lease 
it to another young attorney, 


Associated Press 


This aluminum plant is to be reopened in an effort to return it to profitability. 


Bretf Wilcox, who worked in the 
ium industry. 
As others became available, 
'terson would resurrect his data 
and consider them, but Golden- 
dale was the only other one he 
seriously courted. 
He convinced the owner, 
based in Bethesda, Md., to deal 
with him and his business plan, he 


said. His plan includes a contract 
with Н; Aluminum U.S. of 
Louisville, Ky., of the Norsk 
Hydro A.S. conglomerate of Oslo, 
Norway. 

Peterson called it a “take or 
pay" contract, which means a 
customer agrees to pay for a 
specific amount of pi Ict, re- 
gardless of whether he takes 


delivery of it. Hydro will supply 
the raw alumina and will pay a 
fee for the processing, Peterson 
said. It is a multiyear contract, 
but Peterson declined to explain 
its terms further. 

The contract should keep the 
plant operating at full capacity, 
Said David Brewer, Hydro vice 
president and general manager. 


„wage concessions from 


Washington officials are con- 
vinced Peterson's plan is worth 
dE in the n pas a Td 

an expect: .3 million К 
credits and training costs. ж 

Peterson said һе also 


into al 


than Шы uH for the inventory. | 
. An aluminum industry analyst, | 
Wayne Atwell of Goldman, Sachs | 
& Co. of New York, noted similar 
RI EA of Ii smelters 
ci wn ions 
have included many Жашы. such | 
as balloon payments and stock so | 
the cash ош ay ds only ia small 
percenta; bes n | 
Atwe entreprene 
such as Peterson the ‘ and 
operators of last resort” for 
Northwest plants that otherwise | 
rond remain closed. ү | 
normally need less oper- - 
ating capital than former owners 
Since their “tolling” contracts | 
mean they do not own their 
inventory, and they usually win | 
workers. | 


Peterson said he had a labor 
agreement pat Dated Steelwork- 


rcent of the plant ownership їп 
the зава at peat: Sl 

cud Somewhat entrepreneur- 
ial," he said. 


Swedes of this Scandinavian 
happy occasion of the return of 


downtown Astoria at 11 a.m. 
tume are encouraged to walk 


1 School, a flag-raising ceremony will be held followed b: 
lidsummer pole and ring dancing by the court and the 


' 
ent is provided all week: 
ndn This year 


SE Tan, i 
M ing cerem ins at 4 p.m. i i 
pios prizes i ШУ begins p-m. Sunday in the auditorium at 
Wo grand prizes will be offered. SAS airli innAir 
о. round-trip tickets to Scandinavia, Pan me 


Columbia's natural past ^ 1 703) 
ine reefs, lava flows and solidified beaches: all are exciting 
‘today’s Columbia River. The geologic history of the lower Columbia 
7 will be explored іп the next Nesika course оп Friday and Saturday. 
Paul See, geologist with Clatsop Community College, will lead participants 
tour of both sides of the lower Columbia River, unveiling the geologic 
inges the river has experienced. 
The activity begins with an introductory section Friday at 8 p.m. at the 


Astoria Public Library Flag Room. The workshop continues Saturday from 9 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. as a van-tour. 3 
This is a Clatsop Community College course. The nominal workshop fee in- 
cludes tuition and transportation costs. 
‘The Friday introductory section is open to the public at no extra charge. 


To register for the workshop, call the Astoria Chamber of Commerce at 
1-503-325-6311. 
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623 hazardous chemical spills were Investigated: — 'Finntown', is taking on a new look, thanks to 
And this Is a branch of the military that Is members of the Uniontown Association. The 
expected to get along on a shoe string and neighborhood will one day really take on its 
practically beg, borrow and steal from other original personality. Nestled beneath the towering 
branches in order to continue operating. Seems to Megler/Astoria Bridge is one of 'Sam's' and my 
us that Congress could at least make It easier for favorite spots In the area, the Uniontown Cafe, 
C.G. personnel by making the necessary funds formerly Fiddlers Green Restaurant. Back In the 
ауаіаЫе................... ^ . hands or the original owner, Rae Goforth, the 
Some real interesting stati restaurant features some of the best food found 


istical figures showed 
up recently In the Oregonian's supplement, Una M D vong чанарт. 
ae ee ‘Northwest Magazine’. It seems that both m а {о pla ааа асаана 
| Washington and Oregon really aren't bad places usie Tieas play р 3 
marinate a м in which to live. There are only 4.7 murders рег establishment and if Betty Phillips doesn't know 
пз an : 


the piece you might like played, hum it and she'll 
100,000 population in Oregon while in Washington take it from there. e 


If you lean toward marine 
whales, walrus: seals орон; 
ег such mammals that are native to the 
Northwest, and might want to do something about WEAR Sa ra е Oreganlans; A great deal like Cannon Beach, the Uniontown 
protecting or even understanding them better, with an annual Ц LA of 2.39 gallons, while Cafe is a real laid back place where the food is 
then a book one should try to pick up 15 ‘Marine those adults in Or: TR те 2. vA allons per great, atmosphere relaxing and music that one 
Mammals’, edited by Delphine Haley and rson. The Bates З РАН earn $50,000 can just listen to, or join In with singing or playing 
published by Pacific Search Press In Seattle. It's Pe more pleats чн state depu taak 9 tambourine. A fun place, to say the 
quo Uis: ven an informative books — percent, while In Oregon It drops to 4.9 percent. least. 
о ене | фа! Жон. EET parnasa Ie The national average percentage Is 5.2, according 
Verna lof about а subject o should, be d to Northwest Magazine. And get this statistic 
interest to all of us here In the Pacific about rain: Houston, New Orleans, Atlanta, New 
Монев York City, Boston and Baltimore all average 


s. morewetstuff than do Seattle or Portland... FIN EE 
Mae Aere Eee prt a dris Uniontown, located at the west end of Astoria 3) z= EE 8 НЕ 
dealers. But, since 1984 the yearly total of and known in the early days of the fown as Ёз 28.529 
marljua zed has dropped from 2.8 million 28 BR Ы 
‘pounds that year to some 1.7 million pounds last Bo 25 i Se. 

.. year. However, on the other hand, transportation | peas Se 5 
of the much more deadly drug cocaine has yaks, E < F = E 
Increased from 2,000 pounds In 1984 to 10,400 Tras Е ора 
pounds seized last year. pi des R She g 

On top of drug enforcement, the Coast Guard EB gB & SEO 
hasa host of other responsibilitles that the service * 88 B EST A 
must shoulder as well, often without any sizeable v eB EE £3 $| 
Increase in their budget. They must also maintain $ 8; 2 2589. 
all alds to navigation of the country's navigation = 58 n ag 39 
«Дем a wal Bs search and писце, тагіпе в. 285 3 És Б Е 
environmental prot оп, fisheries enforcement, П 1 a. & © es 
polar Ice operations as well as the Great Lakes, pt. Gray's exploration É aS E >к © 
marine safety, recreational boating safety and 28 8 вай 


more. In 1986, members of the branch saved 80 cibi er Bicentennial ced Tun 

and $1.2 billion worth of . Мо Columbia River Bicentem - 1 
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om Here) „апа 8/271 oll spills and Siver Maritime ‘Museum in Astoria. initial ‘exploration of the Columbia 
A public reception will follow the River in May 1792. 


